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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


**JUST DAVID” IN BOSTON 


PropueEts may be without honor in their 
own country, but popular writers are not. 
If Eleanor H. Porter had walked through 
the business section of Boston on the day 
when her new story, “Just Davin,” was 
published, she would probably have seen 
her name displayed more times than any 
other, not even excepting the Presidential 
possibilities. No bookstore was too small 
and no department store too large to make 
a feature of the book; wherever new novels 
were displayed, “Just David” was con- 
spicuous among them. 


THE RESTFULNESS OF JOHN MUIR 


A READER of The Continent sent to that 
magazine, a few months ago, the following 
interesting letter regarding John Muir’s 
autobiography of his early days: — 

**Too worn out to take much pleasure 
in any book, I thought, I happened on John 
Muir’s ‘ My Boynoop anv Youtu.’ Read- 
ing it was like drinking from a mountain 
stream, clear and clean and sparkling, 
while the ever purifying airs of the oper 
blew over my tired spirit. 

**All the eagerness, curiosity, and in- 
domitable optimism of universal boyhood 
is in its pages. The author tells with mar- 
velous detail and accuracy the lessons he 
learned from an intimate fellowship with 
wood and meadow and upland — birds and 
insects, fruit and flower and tree. 

“As he tells us of the steadfast Scotch 
Presbyterian ideals of his father, sternly 
forced upon the son; of the exacting toil 
of the frontier farm and the long, unaided 
struggle for education, we can understand 
the stanch courage, self-denial, and hard 
self-discipline that enabled our ‘John o’ 
the Mountains’ to accomplish the difficult 
and dangerous exploration of the Sierras 
and aid in preserving their beauty to the 
nation.” 


A FRIEND TO BIRDS 


Wittram L. Fintey, Naturalist of the 
State of Oregon, is remarkably successful 
in inspiring children to appreciate and 
protect our song birds. Mr. Finley, with 
his wife, is the author of the story, “ LitrLe 
Birp Buve,” giving the experiences of two 
young children with a baby bluebird. He 


also pursues his work by meansof moving 
pictures. His reels showing children build- 
ing bird houses are exceptional from an 
educational standpoint, as are also those 
of children mothering orphan bluebirds 
and thrushes after their parents have been 
killed by cats. 


FOR MOTHERS 


In the Journal of the American Medical 
Association occurs the following appre- 
ciation of “Tue Basy’s First Two 
Years,” by Dr. Richard M. Smith and 
Mrs. Henry Copley Green: “It is unique 
in arrangement and expression of thought. 
The book is divided into three parts, the 
first giving rules for the care and feeding of 
infants, the second consisting of general 
suggestions which, the author states, may 
be modified to meet the requirements of 
the individual baby, and the third con- 
taining recipes and charts. Included in 
the second part is a calendar illustrating 
the typical day of a healthy baby. Such a 
calendar is especially valuable in its indica- 
tion of the regularity and system which 
should mark the care of the infant. Though 
brief, the text of the book omits nothing 
which the inquiring mother might wish to 
or should know.” 


WAR FROM THE INSIDE 


Ir looks as if the readers of Ian Hay’s 
“Tue First Hunprep THousanp” would 
soon come up numerically to the title of the 
book. Five printings have been required 
since the book appeared a few weeks ago. 


POEMS 


A sINGLE order for 1000 copies of “‘HicH 
Tipe” from one who has often enjoyed the 
public readings of the editor, Mrs. Waldo 
Richards, is convincing tribute to the 
value and appeal of the book. Few an- 
thologies have met with such immediate 
and grateful acceptance. Mrs. Richards 
is well known in New York and Boston 
as a sympathetic and interpretative reader, 
and the selection she has made for this 
collection of nearly 200 poems shows her 
knowledge and appreciation not only of 
contemporary verse but of the taste and 
needs of the reading public as well. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


POINTS OF CONTACT 


One day, I was driving along a 
city street with an old lady of my 
acquaintance who had garnered 
much wisdom in the course of the 
years. We chanced to pass a florist’s 
shop; I remarked upon the artistic 
beauty of the window display, and 
my friend said, “‘ Yes, it is well done, 
the man is a person of a great deal 
of taste. He is a friend of Ann’s”’; 
she added. Then as I looked sur- 
prised, for Ann’s other friends were 
different, she added, “‘ Yes, a floral 
friend.” Ann loved flowers and had 
a beautiful garden. 

I have reflected much upon this 
incident. It seems to me that it 
contains a truth we too seldom see: 
namely, that there are more ways 
than one of being friends, more rea- 
sons than one for choosing friends, 
and, perhaps above all, that while 
our best friendships are with per- 
sons whom we touch at many, and 
in some glorious cases, all points, 
we may have very good friendships 
indeed with persons whom we touch 
at only a few points, or even at only 
one point. It may be flowers, it 
may be birds, it may only be knit- 
ting or puzzle pictures. But the 
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significant fact is that it may be 
something, — and surely it is better 
to have a friendship based on it than 
not! 

Then, too, there is the possibility 
that it may lead to a friendship in 
which there is more than one point 
of contact, or even best of all, all 
points of contact. I know of a 
friendship of the finest and complet- 
est kind that was in the beginning a 
“‘taking-walks” friendship; two per- 
sons discovered that they both liked 
this, so they walked together, and 
discovered more,— finally, all— 
points of contact. They began by 
being “taking-walks” friends; they 
ended by being “most intimate” 
friends. 

This may happen; but even if it 
should not, and of course it seldom 
will, it is well to be as friendly with 
our neighbors as we can. It not 
only is right, but it adds to the liv- 
ableness of life. 


OLDER CHILDREN AS TEACHERS 


Or the many questions asked me 
by mothers, a great number have 
to do with the teaching of courtesy 
and consideration to their children. 
How shall this best be done? 
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Of the many means, there is one 
that increasingly seems to me ad- 
mirable and effectual, and this is 
the elder sister or brother. Only 
yesterday a little girl of three came 
to call upon me with her sister of 
twelve. I gave the small child a toy. 
“Say ‘Thank you,’” the elder sister 
admonished. The little child is very 
shy and the injunction was repeated 
several times before she finally did 
say, “Thank you,” in a whisper. 
“Say it again, and say it a little 
louder,” the elder sister said. Fin- 
ally the child did, her head buried 
in her sister’s lap. “Say it again 
and look at her while you say it,” 
was the elder sister’s next instruc- 
tion, as she lifted the child and 
turned her toward me. In a few 
moments the child did. There was 
the most perfect good humor on the 
part of both; the elder sister was not 
“mortified,” as her mother might 
have been at the necessity for such 
prolonged effort in connection with 
saying “Thank you,” and the small 
child did not become fearful of being 
reproved, as she might have be- 
come with her mother. 

Children of twelve and there- 
abouts are curiously conventional 
and also amazingly patient. What 
better teachers of the forms of man- 
ners and the spirit of courtesy could 
the smaller children have? Unfor- 
tunately there are families in which 
there are no twelve-year-olds, where 
all the children are very young. But 
in the households in which the little 
children have brothers or sisters of 
this age, they should be enlisted as 
aids in teaching conduct. In other 
families where there are two chil- 
dren (one, naturally, older than the 
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other!), the older child, if only a 
year or two older, should early be 
taught to be helpful to the younger 
child in this matter of behavior. 
Not only should parents teach their 
children to help themselves, but to 
help each other, and, incidentally, 
their parents. 


TOO MUCH SENSE OF HUMOR 


Ir would seem at first thought as 
though a person could scarcely have 
too much sense of humor, — the re- 
verse being usually the difficulty; 
but on reflection it will be seen that 
there are persons who actually do 
suffer, and worse still, cause others 
to suffer from this very condition. 
What are the signs and symptoms? 

There are many happenings in 
life that arouse the laughter of per- 
sons who have too much sense of 
humor. They occur in every town 
and village and city; they are the 
actions of idealists. Sometimes, 
true, they /ook funny; we are 
tempted to laugh. How shall we 
decide as to whether we may, or 
not; how shall we know whether 
our sense of humor is assuming, or 
has assumed undue proportions? I 
think we can discover and decide 
very easily indeed: all we have to 
do is simply to say to ourselves 
“Are these persons serious in act, 
as well as in word? Are they doing, 
as well as talking? Is that which 
they are doing difficult or danger- 
ous?” If the answers to these ques- 
tions are in the affirmative, then 
the idealists should not be laughed 
at, and a person who does laugh at 
them will know that he has too 
much sense of humor. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Px.D. 


HOW BRITAIN BECAME ENGLAND 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


THoROUGH, indeed, was the work 
of destruction wrought when the 
Saxons and their neighbors, com- 
ing first as pirates, presently came 
to settle in the British Isles and to 
slaughter or drive into the remote 
districts the inhabitants of Britain. 
From the first conquests in Kent to 
the battles that gave the invaders 
possession of southern and central 
England, there were massacres in 
abundance and ruthless burnings 
of towns and cities. The invaders 
seemed to take special delight in the 
slaughter of priests and the burning 
of churches. Scarcely an external 
sign remained in untouched beauty 
to indicate the supremacy of the 
Christian religion. Paganism had to 
establish itself to the full before it 
should in turn be overcome. This 
was not the paganism which ex- 
pressed itself in enduring literary 
forms in the myths and poetic 
interpretations of nature, which 
reached their classic expression in 
Iceland, although this element of 
the Teutonic spirit was carried into 
England too; but the paganism 
which saw no value in external 
forms of art, luxury and religion, 
and wanted to efface them to the 
last vestige. 

Yet, remarkable to relate, the 


descendants of these same people 
who, conquering Kent, began to till 
the soil and establish a kingdom in 
their own fashion, were tolerant 
enough to welcome without objec- 
tion the first Christians who came 
from the Continent to convert 
them. Thus the change from bar- 
barism or paganism to Christianity 
took place by one of those silent 
revolutions which, as it were, ac- 
complish wonders in the night. 
What the Romans failed to 
achieve by force of arms, what the 
invaders who conquered the Britons 
could not gain by mere warfare 
among themselves, Christianity 
brought about by spreading a uni- 
fying spirit abroad among the war- 
ring kingdoms. The story of the 
manner in which Britain became 
England is thus to a considerable 
extent the record of the leavening 
and transforming influences of the 
Christian church. 

This change we may, of course, 
explain by reference to the inherent 
power of the Christian teaching, in 
the light of the divine purpose. But 
the Gospel is truly assimilated only 
so far as people are ready; the divine 
purpose is achieved through the 
activities of men. We need also to 
say, therefore, that the barbaric 
spirit, having spent itself in mer- 
ciless destruction, and in warfare 
between the little kingdoms es- 
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tablished in various parts of Eng- 
land, the people who had been re- 
sponsive to it began to cultivate the 
arts of peace, and had reached the 
point where Christianity more truly 
expressed their growing national 
life than the Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy could express it. Thus it was 
the people of Kent who laid the 
foundations of the national church. 

The beginnings of this change 
were almost coincident with the 
shifting fortunes of warfare, which 
for the time put the over-lordship of 
the kingdoms into the hands of 
ZEthelberht, who, about the year 
597, established his supremacy over 
the Saxons of Middlesex and Essex, 
also over the English of East An- 
glia and Mercia as far north as the 
Humber and the Trent. For it was 
during the reign of #Ethelberht that 
communication with the Continent 


was once more renewed. 

Few international marriages have 
been so fortunate as that between 
this successful Kentish king and 
Bertha, daughter of Charibert, king 


of the Franks. For Bertha, like the 
Franks in general, was a Christian, 
and a Christian bishop accom- 
panied her to Canterbury, pres- 
ently to become the ecclesiastical 
centre of all England. The begin- 
ning once made, it was a natural 
step for the authorities at Rome to 
send forth an abbot, Augustine, to 
spread the Gospel among the Eng- 
lish people. 

English historians are fond of 
noting the fact that on the same 
spot where the invading hosts under 
Hengest had set foot upon the land 
presently to be wrested from the 
Britons, Augustine landed with this 
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infinitely greater influence which 
was to win sway over England, 
Many, indeed, were the vicissitudes 
before the Christian church was 
established. The worst of these was 
the ruthless invasion of the Danes 
when the monasteries and other 
visible signs of Christianity were 
once more swept away and it was 
a struggle to preserve even the 
strongest of the kingdoms. But 
Christianity brought that codpera- 
tive spirit which eventually was to 
conquer, the spirit needed to bring 
into accord the warring elements of 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

The introduction of Roman in- 
fluences meant, of course, the 
spread of Latin and of Latin litera- 
ture; hence the postponement, in 
part, of the growth of English lit- 
erature. But although it was the 
Roman tongue that was adopted for 
purposes of worship and of com- 
munication with other nations, the 
English people did not adopt Ro- 
man laws and customs. The com- 
ing of the Roman missionaries with 
their interests in civilization was the 
signal for the English to begin to 
formulate and codify their own cus- 
toms and laws. The Kentish peo- 
ple did not emulate Rome nor try 
to establish imported customs. In- 
stead, the supremacy presently 
passed from the Kentish king; and 
the struggle lay between the kings 
of Northumbria, Mercia and the 
West Saxons, in the long effort to 
unify the mass of English people 
into a nation. 

Eventually it was the Angles who 
gave to the new nation the name by 
which it is known in history, while 
it was the West Saxons who contrib- 
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uted the national king, and who, 
allowing for the Danish interrup- 
tions, continued to supply England 
with its rulers throughout the long 
lines of descent to recent times. 
Thus Britain became “ Angle-land” 
through the coming together of 
varied influences, partly native to 
the invaders, partly stimulated into 
activity by the Romans and, in 
part, taken over from the environ- 
ment and its dwellers. 

No one of these elements found 
its place without a struggle. For 
generations, Christianity had tocon- 
tend with paganism; sometimes the 
two were put side by side, as in the 
case of Redwald of East Anglia, 
who resolved to reverence both 
Christ and the pagan gods in the 
same temple. Christianity was all 
along involved in the struggles be- 
tween kings. Then the more re- 
cently adopted Christianity from 
Rome had to contend with the well- 
established Irish church, until vari- 
ous matters were adjusted in a na- 
tional council. 

The Synod of Whitby is impor- 
tant not merely because it settled 
the points in dispute in favor of 
Rome, but because it meant a vic- 
tory over the localisms or clan- 
spirit above referred to; hence the 
adoption of a system of govern- 
ment calculated to emphasize unity 
above individualism. For the Eng- 
lish saw the importance of a single 
head to the church, a single sys- 
tem everywhere recognized. What 
Theodore, the Greek monk of Tar- 
sus, sent over in 669 to organize the 
church in England, accomplished 
in his sphere, might well be at- 
tained in other fields of national 
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life. Thus, for example, Theodore 
gathered councils for general legis- 
lation which were models for the 
Witenagemot (national council), the 
enactment of laws, and the organiz- 
ing of officials according to a graded 
rank. 

Meanwhile, the Northumbrian 
kingdom had taken up the work 
begun by Kent, had spread Chris- 
tianity by the power of the sword 
and accomplished much that was 
presently to be of service in the 
attainment of national unity. Ed- 
win of Northumbria was converted 
to Christianity by Paulinus as early 
as 627. Other kings were presently 
won over, and by the time Egbert 
of Wessex proclaimed himself “ King 
of the English” the great work of 
Christianizing had been accom- 
plished. The Danes threatened to 
exterminate the new religion with 
all that it stood for. They actually 
subdued and held all Northum- 
bria and East Anglia. But the 
Peace of Wedmore, secured by King 
fElfred in 878, limited the Danes to 
those regions; and under this great 
and good king the foundations were 
steadily laid for national advance- 
ment. 

Looking back once more to the 
original peoples to note what posi- 
tive contributions they brought to 
England, we find that they were 
already divided into four classes, 
the athel (nobles), the ceorl (free 
landowners), the Jaets (tenants 
owing service to their landlords) 
and the slaves or captives taken in 
war. The war-chiefs, or ealdormen, 
naturally became the first kings in 
the new territory. Each village had 
its governor and council (the free- 
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men of the village), each aggregate 
of villages (the hundred) its higher 
governor and council, and so on to 
the tribe with its ruler and great 
council (witan). 

The tendency of this type of 
government was in a sense toward 
the democracy in which we in our 
day so profoundly believe, for the 
witan, being composed of all the 
freemen of the tribe, could repre- 
sent the people as a whole. But it 
also tended to stand for the more 
wealthy or powerful. The ealdor- 
man, with his favorite followers, was 
thus the forerunner of the baron 
or lord, subject to defense through 
force of arms on the basis of this 
personal allegiance; hence the sys- 
tem had in it all the elements of 
feudalism. 

The powerful thegns naturally 
gathered about their king, and one 
sees why in the new lands small 
kingdoms were set up which tended 
to foster tribal jealousies and war- 
fare. On the other hand, the con- 
ception of local self-government 
which we prize so highly was im- 
plied in the Saxon system, and the 
unwritten laws were forerunners of 
the English common law. The in- 
vaders had the needed independence 
and constancy. They had the power 
to assimilate various tribal ele- 
ments, and the roots or essentials 
of the common language. What 
they needed was the incentive to 
develop the implied democratic 
principles into a universal system of 
parliamentary government, in con- 
trast with other elements which 
might have fostered the feudalism 
so long the foe of peace on the Con- 
tinent. 
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If the State had been put above 
the people, the result might even- 
tually have been the same as that 
which later menaced the peace of all 
Europe. If the Saxons had con- 
tinued to put emphasis on strength, 
courage and fortitude as the moral 
ideals, they might have fostered 
the so-called military virtues and 
remained barbarians. But through 
Christian influences there came 
other and softening virtues, those of 
sympathy and self-sacrifice. Hence 
the weak and the poor were cared 
for, the slave was regarded in a new 
light and monasteries were built as 
centres of the new culture. The re- 
sult was the fostering of the indus- 
tries and education. The new life 
thus made for peace. There were 
still elements of oppression to be 
overcome, and there was a long 
struggle before the rights of the 
common people were largely rec- 
ognized, a struggle still in process 
in another sense of the term. But 
there were in the original Saxon 
customs the forces in their sim- 
plicity which have contributed so 
wonderfully to the free constitu- 
tional governments of the world. 

King £lfred is commonly re- 
garded as the first of kings who 
could say with truth, “So long as I 
have lived I have striven to live 
worthily.”” He was the first to rise 
above other kings because of the 
moral greatness of his life, a life 
dedicated to the welfare of his sub- 
jects. Green calls him, in fact, the 
first “in the history of Christen- 
dom” to put aside every personal 
aim or ambition in favor of the 
general good. He did not follow up 
the Peace of Wedmore by warfare 
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for supremacy, but turned from the 
possibilities of military conquest to 
the victories of “good works,” the 
development of good government. 
His kingdom was weakened by long 
strife, and everything pertaining to 
law and order had to be revived and 
strengthened. 

With that practical good sense 
which we have come to associate 
with the English ideal he proceeded 
to make the best use of the oppor- 
tunities and materials at hand. He 
reorganized public justice by en- 
forcing submission to the principles 
of the hundred-moot alike on noble 
(athel) and ceorl (free landowner), 
long “at obstinate variance with 
one another in the folk-moots, so 
that hardly any one of them would 
grant to be true doom that had been 
judged for doom by the ealdormen 
and reeves.” (The “‘doom” was a 
decision or judgment, and the 
““reeve”’ a fiscal officer or sheriff.) 
His great work pointed the way be- 
yond the separate systems of tribal 
justice to the conception of na- 
tional law. In due time the codes of 
Wessex, Mercia and Kent blended 
in the doom-book of England’s 
common law. 

Then, too, Alfred made himself 
so powerful by all these construc- 
tive means that when other in- 
vaders came, the pirates from Gaul 
who drove their way up the Thames 
to Rochester, the king not only won 
a prompt victory, but gained ter- 
ritory from the Danes, and made 
his rule far more secure. The Danes 
were put on the defensive by this 
new show of strength, and all Eng- 
land felt the results of the turning 
tide. “All the Angle-cyn turned to 
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fElfred save those that were under 
bondage to Danish men.” 

The good king presently added 
other contributions to national 
unity and life in the shape of trans- 
lations and literature tending to 
foster native talent. The mind that 
had the power thus to turn the tide 
from Latin to English literature 
was in no small measure a creator 
of the England of to-day. 

The changes that made England 
permanent were not complete, how- 
ever, until further contests with 
the Danes settled the supremacy of 
the West Saxon kings. A®lfred’s son 
and successor, Eadward, undertook 
the complete reduction of the 
Danes. Then came Eadmund, and 
Dunstan, first of the line of great 
ecclesiastical statesmen which in- 
cluded Lanfranc and Wolsey, and 
who contributed his share to the 
completion of the West Saxon king- 
dom. After Eadmund’s brother, 
Eadred, became king, Dunstan be- 
gan to occupy a position of great 
influence as the king’s chief coun- 
sellor. Eadred’s election was the 
first national election in which Bri- 
tons, Danes and the English were 
represented, while his coronation 
was the first national coronation, 
the first that stood for the union of 
the primates of the north and of the 
south. 

Presently, in 954, the Danes sub- 
mitted altogether and became one 
with the people of England as they 
were already one with them in 
racial origin and characteristics. 
Eadred was now king of all the 
Anglo-Saxons, and the great work 
of Alfred reached one of its chief 
ends. The West Saxon kingdom 
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was to wane, the Danish kings were 
to rule and many other changes 
were to follow. But Britain had be- 
come England, and one of the 
great chapters in English history 
is brought to a close. 

The Danes, as well as the Jutes, 
Saxons and Angles, are included in 
the term “Anglo-Saxon” as we now 
employ it. The Anglo-Saxons laid 
the foundations of the English na- 
tion by contributing its language, 
‘simple, strong, direct and plain — 
the familiar every-day speech of the 
fireside and the, street, the well- 
known words of both the newspaper 
and the Bible.” They organized 
the government in outline and es- 
sentials as it exists to-day, with its 
king and legislative body represent- 
ing the people. They “furnished 
the conservative patience, that 
calm, steady, persistent effort, that 
indomitable tenacity of purpose and 
cool, determined courage which have 
won glorious battle-fields on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and which in 
peace, as well as in war, are des- 
tined to win still greater victories 
in the future.” They accepted the 
Christian religion, and adopted not 
only its gentler virtues in place of 
the virtues of mere strength and 
courage, but the ideas of codpera- 
tion and mutual service which made 
it possible for them to become one 
nation. 


THE BEGINNING OF LITERATURE 
IN ENGLAND 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Tue first period of a nation’s litera- 
ture is in some respects the most 
interesting. The language is crude 
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and in process of change. The ideas 
of law, order, creation and the like 
are immature. But there is a fresh- 
ness and spontaneity of spirit likely 
to be lost or submerged in the later 
periods, when self-conscious art 
takes the place of the untutored art 
with which the literature began. 
Nature is brought before us as men 
viewed it through the imagination, 
as a poetic whole, not as the sciences 
divide it for the purposes of labora- 
tory or schoolroom. Man is also 
brought before us in his natural 
stage of development. Thus to 
find him is to discover incentives 
that strengthen our ideals, for the 
ideal life is always in some respects 
a struggle to retain natural beau- 
ties and purities despite the inroads 
of conventionality. 

We commonly think of the liter- 
ature of England as Anglo-Saxon, 
and hence we associate its begin- 
nings with those more peaceful 
times when the inhabitants of the 
various kingdoms had ceased to 
make civil war a prominent part 
of their life. But the beginnings 
were much earlier, and other ele- 
ments besides the Anglo-Saxon were 
wrought into it. To have the whole 
field of literary origins before us, 
we need to recall once more not 
only the physical environment of the 
British Isles, with the various types 
of scenery in lowland and upland; 
but to remember that from earliest 
times there were various races, — 
the prehistoric peoples who were 
driven into the outlying districts 
and highlands, the successive tribes 
of Celts who in turn retreated to 
safer regions little disturbed by the 
Roman armies, the Romans them- 
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selves with their Latin literature, 
and, finally, the Anglo-Saxon tribes 
with the original impetus to liter- 
ary expression which contended in 
a measure with the influences of 
Latinized Christianity. 

Stopford Brooke, who has pene- 
trated these origins more acutely 
and sympathetically than most 
writers on English literature, dis- 
tinguishes in an interesting way be- 
tween the effects produced on the 
Celts by English types of scenery 
and the impressions wrought on the 
tribes that were Teutonic in origin. 
When the Anglo-Saxons settled in 
England not more than a sixth of 
the total area of land was cleared 
of forests. Even as late as Eliza- 
beth’s time a third was still waste 
land. Moreover, there are still wild 
and rocky regions in much the 
same state as nature left them. 
Where these regions are more pro- 
nounced the influence on the Celtic 
types of literature has been most 
emphatic. “The early English po- 
etry of Northumbria is full of the 
sentiment of the savage weather and 
storm-lashed cliffs of the seacoasts, 
and of the passion of the furious 
sea.”” Soin Wales, in Scotland, and 
other districts nature impressed the 
mind according to the types of these 
earlier settlers. Thus there have 
been distinctive influences all along. 
Having begun to notice their origin 
and development, we may be on the 
alert for them, especially when 
studying the poetry of later periods. 

That nature would produce a dif- 
ferent influence on the Teutonic 
imagination is what we would ex- 
pect when we recall Scandinavian 
literature as an expression of the 
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storms, the darkness and the ice- 
bound coasts of the “great white 
North.” By the Teuton, nature 
was regarded, not with love and 
admiration as by the Celt, but with 
awe and fear, the fear that peopled 
the stormy regions with frost- 
spirits and hostile giants. Thus the 
solitary moors, the woods and fens 
to which the Celts were instinctively 
drawn, seemed unfriendly to the 
Teutons. Monsters like Grendel, 
dragons and horrible phantoms cre- 
ated by the Teutonic imagination, 
seemed to haunt these lonely and 
desolate places, and all the wilds of 
nature took on gruesome or dismal 
appearances. 

According to Mr. Brooke’s acute 
interpretation, it is this Teutonic 
fear of wild nature commingled with 
the Celtic love of it which produced 
the modern poetry of nature as we 
now possess it. Added to this state- 
ment concerning the origins of the 
poetry of nature, there must also 
be due recognition of the different 
types of stories and ballads pro- 
duced by these contrasted tribes. 
Naturally, the tales sung or told by 
those who loved the lonely moors 
and forest-wilds would be different 
from those that took their clues from 
the adventures of the Northmen 
upon the icy seas. It was fortunate 
for England that these contrasted 
modes of responding to nature and 
to human adventures had opportu- 
nity to work out together. 

We have seen in studying the his- 
tory of the Roman period that the 
Latin influences mostly ceased with 
the departure of the Romans; hence 
we do not need to take this other 
type of literary life much into ac- 
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count till we come to the age when 
England was once more won over 
to Latin Christianity. Yet in Glas- 
tonbury the traditions of the earlier 
Christianity were transmitted with- 
out a break. Cenwealh, in 658, 
found the British church and mon- 
astery there and did not destroy 
them. Later, the king of Wessex 
also preserved Glastonbury, and 
the Celtic legends found shelter 
there until they should receive lit- 
erary forms. 

Then, too, there were Irish Chris- 
tian influences that survived the 
various invasions and wars, and 
mingled with those that later 
brought the Anglo-Saxons to the 
point of establishing a national 
church. The Goidels, existing apart 
in Ireland, in the Isle of Man, and 
in the western and northern parts 
of Scotland, were naturally much 


less affected by the invading hosts, 
as the centres of invasion were 
usually in the southeastern parts 
of England. These had their own 


literature of tales and songs. So 
had the Brythons who settled along 
the borders of Devon and Cornwall, 
along the March in Mercia, and 
along the edge of Cumbria. 

As early as the sixth century 
Ireland had a literature in the na- 
tive tongue, and intellectual activi- 
ties sufficiently strong to reach over 
in a later period into England and 
Western Scotland. In those days 
the life of religion and that of letters 
were essentially one. Thus Col- 
umba, who founded the monastery 
of Iona, which for many years was 
a centre of evangelizing activities, 
was also a poet, and some of his 
lyrics still exist, The influences of 
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Irish Christianity which spread 
through Northumbria were also 
those of the Celtic literary spirit 
which in part fostered the poetic 
response to nature characteristic of 
that part of England. Although the 
Irish spirit waned so far as decisive- 
ness in matters pertaining to the 
church was concerned, it still lived 
on in general literature. Mr. Brooke 
points out that King Aldfrith was 
educated in Ireland and Iona, as 
well as at Canterbury. The tend- 
ency of the Irish influence on edu- 
cation was in favor of a more emo- 
tional atmosphere of feeling, a more 
imaginative way of looking at man 
and nature, hence a “‘more intense 
sense of life in all things” than that 
of the Anglo-Saxon. The result was 
a love of nature for her own sake, 
and a more direct effort to portray 
nature’s ways and moods. These 
results are seen when we come to the 
time of Cynewulf, with his hymns 
and riddles. 

Native history begins to find ex- 
pression when Gildas, born in 
Wales, about 493, and educated in 
part in France, writes concerning 
the landing of the Jutes in Kent 
and gives us a graphic picture of 
the incursions of these barbarians. 
Thus we begin to view the fearful 
times that came upon Britain, from 
within, from “a point of view,” in 
contrast with the judgments which 
we now pass upon the invasions in 
the light of their outcome. From 
the point of view of Gildas nothing 
could have been worse than the 
overthrow wrought by the fierce 

_pirates of the North. For him there 
was no resource save flight across 
the channel to Gaul. 
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But with this, the passing of the 
British-Roman spirit in literature, 
another era begins. For the Britons 
who fled to the continent to estab- 
lish themselves in Brittany, as we 
now call their land, preserved in 
purer forms the old traditions, 
myths, customs and the imagina- 
tive spirit of the Celts. These influ- 
ences were later to spread through 
wandering Breton bards into Nor- 
mandy, there to mingle with French 
tales and traditions and to produce 
still other literary forces which were 
to find their way into England with 
the Norman Conquest. Thus we 
note one more source from which 
literary activities were to work 
their way into the great stream of 
intellectual life in England. The 
chief interest in this connection is 
centred about the stories of King 
Arthur and his followers. These 
tales spread from Wales into Brit- 
tainy, took on additions there and 
then returned to English soil, pres- 
ently to be worked out in classic 
form by Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

We come into closer touch with 
the spirit we call Anglo-Saxon when 
we revert to that far-off time when 
the tribes that were to conquer 
England were still pagan, when 
their songs were concerned with war 
and religion at the same time. Fol- 
lowing the growth of that spirit, we 
recall the order of development in 
the “‘white North,” as the Teutons 
turned from worshipping Heaven 
and Earth, or symbolizing the frost, 
the summer, and other periods in 
nature, to the telling of tales partly 
historical, thence to matters more 
truly historical. This brings us to a 
saga like Beowulf as the highest 
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form of the literature that was 
handed down from mouth to mouth. 
In Beowulf, fragments are found of 
the most famous of those ancient 
tales, the Nibelungen lied, earlier in 
this, its English form, than in its 
classic form as the national epic of 
Iceland and of Germany. 

This type of moral idealism did 
not die out when literature became 
Christian, but assimilated other 
ideals and attained richerexpression. 
In general the native and “pagan” 
tendencies survived, despite the 
softening virtues of the Christian 
teaching. In fact more ideas com- 
monly classed as “heathen” passed 
into English literature than we 
realize unless in great detail we 
follow the development from the 
pagan stage of Anglo-Saxon myths, 
through the semi-Christian period, 
thence on to the time when Chris- 
tian literature incorporated these 
ideas into its own structure. 

In the literary products known 
as the Charms the actual periods 
of transition from heathen to Chris- 
tian thought are seen. Thus we note 
how belief in the Wyrd (goddess of 
fate) passes over into the Christian 
conception of belief in the will of 
God. The sad sternness of the Teu- 
tonic conception is thereby re- 
placed, and the thought of a just 
God preserving the Christian war- 
rior is put instead of the pagan view 
of relentless law. The love of war- 
fare is still pronounced, but now it 
is the love of spiritual warfare, in- 
stead of that between light and 
darkness, or a semi-historical hero 
who personifies one of nature’s 
powers favorable to man. 

Passing to a period that admits 
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us more directly into the heart of 
English history, we find much of 
the literature written in Latin. But 
it chronicles English events and, 
when translated, became good Eng- 
lish literature. Shortly after the 
landing of the Latin missionary, 
Augustine, the great council was 
held, and the code of laws enacted 
were in the English tongue — “the 
dooms that A®thelbriht, king, or- 
dained in Augustine’s days.” 

Presently we find a persistent 
effort made to develop the English 
clergy into a body of scholars. 
Schools were established at Canter- 
bury and York, learning flourished 
and as the eighth century drew to 
a close English learning began to 
spread to the court of Charle- 
magne. The learning of the day was 
still in Latin, and the first great 
scholar, Beda, wrote almost wholly 
in Latin. But Beda also wrote 
English verse after the manner of 
Czdmon, and with the coming of 
Czdmon a whole school of versi- 
fiers in English appeared. This po- 
etry was essentially religious, and 
was sometimes merely a paraphrase 
of scripture, but it was in the na- 
tive tongue, it gave expression to 
the English spirit and to the heroic 
imagination. The poetic spirit pres- 
ently found expression in riddles and 
elegies, also, and in the poetry of the 
sea by Cynewulf. 

From this period we pass to the 
times of the good king, Alfred, who 
accomplished so much for early 
English literature by his transla- 
tions and original writings. For it 
was this great king to whom Eng- 
land owed the impulse not merely to 
foster native learning as it had been 


pursued at Canterbury and York, 
but to persuade the scholars to 
express it in English. King Aélfred 
was able to achieve this end in the 
best way in which any one ever suc- 
ceeds in influencing others, that 
is, by setting the example himself. 
This he could do with great en- 
thusiasm because of his own deep 
love for the literature and language 
of his England. Day and night, we 
are told, he was eager from early 
manhood to learn the Saxon songs, 
and later to recite them and teach 
them to his children. No sooner 
had a measure of peace begun to 
prevail than he led the way in the 
revival of learning, and the quick- 
ening of love for English among his 
people. Among his translations was 
that of Beda’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, an important source of in- 
formation concerning the earlier 
intellectual period in England; thus 
the English people began to have 
the benefit in their own tongue of 
that impulse toward learning which 
had hitherto sought expression in 
the Latin tongue. Furthermore, 
fElfred’s writing possessed style, 
that subtle quality by which we 
distinguish a genuine literary pro- 
duction from a mere succession of 
words. English literature had really 
and finally begun. 


FROM BELGIUM TO BROADWAY 
BY MAY PEMBERTON 


Broapway — not the fashionable, 
busy Broadway of New York, but 
the picturesque, old-world English 
village, nestling at the foot of the 
Cotswold Hills—is well known 
to many Americans. How many, 
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having made a reverent pilgrimage 
to Shakespeare’s birthplace, and 
weary with the excitement of sight- 
seeing and the emotions stirred by 
their visit to the poet’s home, have 
wandered on another fifteen miles 
to spend a restful interval at the 
old “‘Lygon Arms” Hotel, standing 
in picturesque beauty in Broad- 
way’s wide street! All the summer 
the visitors arrive—to stay a few 
hours, some days, or several weeks. 
They come to get a glimpse of 
the simple country life of the Old 
World, to admire its rare examples of 
Elizabethan architecture, to search 
the neighborhood for stone-built 
hamlets yet unspoiled. The district 
has many surprises for them, and 
they are seldom disappointed. 

But as the golden autumn weath- 
er gives place to winter’s cold and 
rain, Broadway usually subsides 
into a quiet, humdrum existence: 
few guests, if any, are to be met 
with, and only the country-loving 
residents remain. 

I say “usually” advisedly; for 
the winter of 1914-15 brought 
many visitors to the village. No 
poet’s land attracted them; they 
did not seek recreation; they were 
not on pleasure bent. From a far- 
off country they came,— a country 
despoiled, down-trodden, betrayed. 
They had fled from their ruined 
homes. Men, women and little chil- 
dren tramped weary miles with 
bleeding feet, ill-clad limbs, terror 
in their hearts; and, crowding like 
frightened sheep into over-laden 
boats, sought the shelter and hos- 
pitality of England. 

So to-day we meet Belgian refu- 
gees in Broadway. 
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On a cold, windy evening early in 
September, 1914— a month after 
the terrible war-cloud had burst 
over Europe —the first arrivals 
were expected. Half the village 
had gathered by the station gates, 
prompted by a strange mixture of 
sympathy, curiosity and excite- 
ment, to greet the newcomers from 
a distant land. At seven o’clock 
the London train steamed into the 
station, and when it halted at the 
platform a little group of ill-clad, 
sad-eyed people descended from 
one of the coaches at the rear. 

“Dit is Broadway?” 

Yes, they were at last at Broad- 
way and were eagerly welcomed by 
the members of the small Commit- 
tee responsible for their comfort. 
After a hasty meal of hot coffee and 
bread and butter in the waiting- 
room, the families were sorted, and 
taken in the flag-decked motor cars 
awaiting them to their new homes 
in the Broadway cottages. A cheer 
greeted them as they left the 
station yard. It might have been 
louder; but many throats were 
choked and many eyes were dim 
among the waiting crowd. 

The villagers had not known ex- 
actly what to expect — the air had 
been full of excitement, and the ad- 
vent of “foreigners” in their midst, 
had given rise to much speculation. 
But the reality had touched their 
hearts. While in the waiting-room, 
some of the refugees had told their 
sad stories, and these, possibly 
slightly exaggerated in interpreta- 
tion, had got abroad and were being 
repeated to thrilled listeners. Each 
had something sad, something tragic 
to relate. From Malines the travel- 
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ers came; from Louvain; from Aer- 
schot; towns whose recent history 
has made the whole civilized world 
shudder. 

And so at intervals throughout 
the months of September and Oc- 
tober this stream of sad visitors 
flowed into Broadway: a strange 
mingling of times of modern war 
and times of ancient peace; and 
now these same Belgians may be 
seen among the villagers, marvel- 
ously transformed by the welcome 
and hospitality extended to them. 
The look of terror and despair, at 
first so noticeable on their tired 
faces, has given place to a calm 
resignation; listless hands are busy 
with the work of garden or farm. 
The women are industriously knit- 
ting and sewing to make warm gar- 
ments to be sent to the Belgian sol- 
diers at the front. The children, 
well-nigh forgetting the horrors 
through which they have passed, 
run cheerfully to St. Mary’s School 
or play with English boys and girls 
upon the village green. 

It is only now and again that 
these little fugitives have alluded 
to their exile from home. 

**Will St. Nicholas know we have 
come to England... will he find 
us this year?” said an anxious little 
girl as December 6 drew near. The 
eager question was interpreted, and 
it was unanimously decided that 
the “children’s day,” — the feast 
of St. Nicholas — must not be over- 
looked. A Flemish lady from Ant- 
werp, herself a refugee, and resident 
at Stanton, some four miles away, 
kindly superintended the arrange- 
ments of this simple jour de féte. 
The children gathered at the school- 


house at four o’clock, their arrival 
watched with envy by little Eng- 
lish villagers whose Santa Claus 
must still travel eighteen weary 
days. First the guests were seated 
around a well-laden tea table dec- 
orated with Belgian flags and crack- 
ers, and after a hearty meal had 
been enjoyed the event of the after- 
noon took place. Lights were low- 
ered, and the children knelt in a 
semi-circle in front of a low plat- 
form. A bell was rung, and St. 
Nicholas appeared upon the little 
stage: an imposing figure in his 
flowing cloak, with his long white 
beard, his ring and staff. Rever- 
ently the little ones said their pray- 
ers, then listened with bent heads 
to his solemn, kindly oration. Then 
one by one they rose and went to- 
wards him, and after kissing the 
ring upon his finger each received a 
welcome gift. Prayers closed the 
imposing little ceremony; the bell 
sounded; lights went up; St. Nich- 
olas had gone, — and the afternoon 
ended in mirth and revelry. 

All the Belgians are learning 
English and making remarkable 
progress with the language. The 
following letter received by the 
members of the Committee on New 
Year’s Day serves to illustrate their 
aptitude. It was written by a boy 
of seventeen, from Malines, who 
until his arrival in England the 
previous September had _ never 
heard a word of English. 


There is begun a New Year. We are very 
glad that 1914, a terrible and unsuccessful 
year for the Belgians by these wars, belongs 
to the time passed. Never thought we that 
we should have put foot in England, but we 
are now here about four month. You 
helped us with food, with clothes, boots, 
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other things which we had need, in a word 
you have saved our life. Thousand thanks 
for that. Never can we restore you for 
what you have done for us. We wish a great 
Victory for the Allies, and I hope that you 
shall forgiven my mistakes of the grammar 
in English. And to show our gratitude we 
wish you a very Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 

Many, however, were the diffi- 
culties that arose in the early days 
on account of the difference of lan- 
guage. Only here and there could 
a refugee speak French as well as 
Flemish, and he or she was in con- 
stant request to interpret the needs 
of a compatriot for the members of 
the Committee, and some curious 
mistakes were made. On one occa- 
sion a well-meaning, kindly visitor 
reported that one of the women was 
very ill and the doctor’s attendance 
urgently needed. The doctor ar- 
rived in all haste, but the patient 
refused to see him. A French- 
speaking friend was summoned and 
on investigation it was discovered 
that the woman needed—not a 
doctor, but a new skirt! She had 
been sitting dejectedly by the fire 
rubbing her hands over the worn- 
out front breadth of her dress and 
murmuring, ‘All broke, all broke,” 
—and the visitor had jumped to 
the hasty, but erroneous, conclu- 
sion that she was suffering acute 
pain! 

Some of the refugees are the 
guests of the English cottagers; to 
others have been given small houses 
of their own which they manage with 
Belgian thrift and cleanliness. They 
do not speak much of the war; the 
present seems to be driven from 
their minds by the cruel remem- 
brance of the past and anxious an- 
ticipation for what the future may 
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hold for them. They are yearning 
over their stricken country as a 
mother over her sick and crippled 
child. They go stolidly about the 
work that is given them, urged by 
the knowledge that earnings are 
being carefully stored up for them 
till the glad day of their return to 
“Belgie.” 

Yet it may be said that for one 
day at least the veil of apprehen- 
sion was lifted, sorrow for a time 
forgotten, and free rein given to the 
natural spirit of joy in the human 
heart. 

That the New Year (1915), what- 
ever it might hold of good or evil 
in its dim, unexplored recesses, 
should open brightly and with good 
cheer for the exiled guests, a gay 
festivity was planned. Those who 
were present on this occasion will 
long hold in memory the sight of 
sixty homeless Belgians — “‘ young 
men and maidens, old men and 
children” — flinging aside their 
anxieties and sorrows and, in the 
great oak-panelled hall of an old 
English country house, dancing 
light-heartedly around a dazzling 
Christmas tree. All was joy and 
merriment in that hour. The New 
Year was welcomed bravely and 
with good cheer. Hope and Joy 
were masters of the feast, and Fear 
and Doubt left shivering on the 
threshold. And when the gifts had 
been distributed and the many col- 
ored candles flickered low upon 
the branches of the then denuded 
tree, with one accord all raised a 
joyful chorus, and the rafters of 
the old hall echoed to the stirring 
rhythm of the Brabanconne, the na- 
tional hymn of Belgium. Far bevond 
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the hall it echoed; through the open 
mullioned window the notes of the 
melody floated away over the quiet, 
snow-clad fields of rural England 
where broods a peace as yet un- 
touched by war. Dancing and gai- 
ety continued until a late hour and 
that night the Belgians, who had 
suffered all phases of weariness and 
bodily fatigue, experienced a sensa- 
tion in their lives full long unknown; 
the weariness of merriment, the an- 
tidote to pain. 

Sometimes the little colony has 
been stirred by news. One or an- 
other receives tidings of a son, a 
husband, or brother who, having 
fought bravely for his country, now 
lies wounded in an English hospital. 
Loud are the exclamations of ex- 
citement and delight; a crescendo 
of Flemish utterance; and not a few 
tears are intermingled. The letter 
is brought to a member of the Com- 
mittee and in due course a conva- 
lescent soldier, a wounded Belgian 
hero, is added to the community 
and restored for a few brief weeks to 
a wife or mother’s side. He soon be- 
comes popular, and after a time his 
descriptions of life at “the front,” 
— though given in scant and very 
broken English — bring home the 
grim realities of war to the group of 
English villagers gathered round to 
hear his thrilling tale. 

Not many days before last 
Christmas a little Belgian baby 
first opened her eyes to the light in 
Broadway. She has been chris- 
tened “Mary Elizabeth,” after the 
Queens of England and of Belgium, 
and thrives well in the home of her 
adoption. Her god-mother is Ma- 
dame de Navarro (Mary Anderson) ; 
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her god-father a Belgian soldier 
then recently escaped from one of 
the burning forts of Antwerp, 


scarred and weary from the battle. 


So the days have gone by; the 
cold of winter has melted at the 
magic touch of spring’s return; the 
season of delicate blossoms has 
been succeeded by summer’s ripen- 
ing sun; and the full harvest is 
again gathered in. Yet is there no 
cessation to the horrors of war. 
The longed-for return to Belgium, 
to home, has come no nearer and 
hearts have grown sick with the 
pain of hope daily deferred. 

Now in the warmth of summer 
days, in the safety of peaceful mid- 
England, the Belgians are at work 
with the English laborers, turning 
hay, picking fruit in Evesham’s 
fruitful vale, and garnering the corn 
and other crops. As they fore- 
gather at evening, the day’s work 
done, notes are compared as to 
what news has been gathered, and 
one among the group will read (not 
without conscious pride in the 
achievement) the headlines of an 
English evening paper. The days 
of exile seem to lengthen, the pros- 
pect of return grows dim, yet they 
will not lose all hope. So the men 
work doggedly,—without enthusi- 
asm, ’t is true — but the time has 
come when they are wage-earners, 
and six good days’ work must be 
done to entitle them to the weekly 
subsidy from the Committee; food 
is very dear and there are hungry, 
growing families to feed and clothe. 

For the women conditions are 
miore difficult. But for some of 
them, too, there is work to be done, 
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and a few extra shillings may thus 
be added to the weekly income. 
These are the happiest among the 
women: they who work can — for 
the time being, at any rate — for- 
get. Some of them have lived on 
farms in Belgium and they are 
ready in the early dawn to milk the 
cows, for though in England wo- 
men seldom do this work, in Bel- 
gium it is still their portion of farm 
labor. A few have settled in do- 
mestic service and for them again 
the time passes easily; they have 
the opportunity of making English 
friends and in the households where 
they are employed find kind consid- 
eration. Others there are who gain 
a little money by needlework, but 
the lace-makers and embroiderers 
of Malines, whose beautiful “‘ Mech- 
lin” lace is known the world over, 
have not been sent to Broadway, 
doubtless because their skill can 
find a readier market in industrial 
centres. 

Work can only be undertaken by 
a certain number of the women ref- 
ugees. The aged cannot earn, but 
they can still employ their toil- 
worn fingers in knitting for the sol- 
diers, and are to be seen sitting in 
little groups at sunny corners, the 
clicking of their shining needles 
making a not unrhythmical accom- 
paniment to their shrill falsetto 
voices as they chat of other days. 
These old dames will never master 
the intricacies of the English lan- 
guage. A staccato “Goot day, 
missis,” may answer a passing greet- 
ing, but for the rest their tongues 
will wag to the last in the old fa- 
miliar Flemish. 

Thus, contentment —or some- 
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thing approaching it—has been 
reached by some of our Belgian 
women, but there is a class for 
whom the cloud has not been — 
cannot be— lifted. They are the 
mothers. For them the note of suf- 
fering has sounded deepest, and the 
echo can never die away. They still 
hear the cries of hungry, terrified 
children, — the screams for help of 
powerless women. In quiet hours 
they live again amid those scenes of 
horror, and ponder with agonizing 
fear in their hearts the fate of dear 
ones left behind. As they sit at 
their cottage doors, busily stitching 
at small garments or repairing the 
clothes of their men-folk, while the 
little ones play around upon the 
grass, their talk will be of the little 
Maria who was taken away by 
ruthless German soldiers before her 
parents’ eyes: of Pauline, who had 
gone to the meadows to fetch the 
cows when the invading hordes 
rushed through the peaceful Flem- 
ish village, and was seen no more 
by those who loved her. Where 
are they now, those frail children? 
Alas! it is all too easy to guess 
their hapless fate. 

Before leaving this retrospect of 
summer days some mention must be 
made of occasional happy parties 
on English lawns when the Belgian 
refugees have been invited to share 
the entertainments given for Eng- 
lish wounded soldiers. The latter 
are brought over to Broadway from 
time to time from the neighboring 
military hospitals to spend refresh- 
ing hours in one or other of the 
beautiful gardens of which there are 
so many in the village. They are 
to be seen, clad in their bright blue 
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hospital uniforms seated under the 
trees playing cards and smoking 
cigarettes, or enjoying a game of 
bowls or croquet, or simply lazing 
peacefully in the restoring sunshine. 
Sometimes they speak of the war 
and of individual adventure and 
escape in terrible assaults, but gen- 
erally they are light-heartedly ab- 
sorbed in the pleasures and recrea- 
tions of the moment and it is left 
for a crippled limb, a bandaged 
head, or an empty sleeve to tell a 
silent tale of heroism, of conflict 
bravely fought. 

This mingling of the refugees and 
the soldiers has been of great inter- 
est. To the former it has served as 
a reminder of England’s never-fail- 
ing succor to their country, her 
ceaseless determination, her willing 
sacrifice; to the latter it has recalled 
England’s pledge to her down- 
trodden sister, — the initial cause 
of her share in the great war, and 
thus reminded of the cruelty and 
injustice of the tyrant by which 
these unfortunate people have been 
rendered homeless exiles, their 
burning resolution has been rekin- 
dled to avenge and forever stamp 
it out. 


The months pass, but our Bel- 
gian visitors remain; and it may be 
many, many more months before 
they can retrace their steps home- 
ward. But as England as a nation 
has stretched out her hand in sym- 
pathy to stricken Belgium, Broad- 
way will do its part; and so long as 
the enemy is at the gate and the 
conflict lasts that has devastated 
their homes, will extend a welcome 
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to these sojourners from the “brave 
little country,” — glad to share the 
burden with these victims of the 
war. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR MAY 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. What events and persons are 
associated with Clay Hill? 

. What conditions led to the pro- 
duction of ballads in the time of 
King Stephen? 

. How did King Harold happen 
to spare the survivors of the last 
Norwegian invasion? 

. What famous king obtained full 
dominion over the Isle of Man? 

. What were the conditions of the 
Treaty of Wedmore, and what 
became of the Danes of Wessex? 

. Describe the structure and use 
of the Sachentege, and explain 
the Tenserie. 

. What famous churchman landed 
in Sandwich after his exile? 

. What king came to his end in 
New Forest and what were his 
chief characteristics? 

. What king met his men at 
Egbert’s Stone? 

. What circumstances led to the 
acknowledgement of the Dan- 
ish kingdom of East Anglia, 
and what was the advice of the 
Witenagemot? 
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ProBaB ty none of us, however hazy 
our ornithological knowledge, are 
quite ignorant of the fact that 
many— indeed, most —of the birds 
we see in summer “go South” with 
the coming of cool weather, but 
probably the average person dis- 
misses them from his mind with 
little interest as to when or how they 
go. In taking the bobolink’s jour- 
ney for special consideration this 
month, we select this bird because 
it is fairly common, and while its 
journey may not be so amazing 
as that of the arctic tern — which 
makes the longest-known flight — 
the bobolink’s migration is full of 
interest and, besides being in itself 
a remarkable feat in long-distance 
travel, illustrates, at points where 
we can watch it, various -phases of 
general bird migration. 

The fact that birds do migrate, 
that is, actually “move from one 
place of abode or sojourn to an- 
other, with a view to residence,” as 
the dictionary says, has not always 
been commonly accepted even by 
students who gave serious thought 
to the subject, though the phenome- 
non of their fall going and spring re- 


turning has attracted attention for 
ages. In the Bible we find the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah (vir, 7) making com- 
parisons, unfavorable to his people, 
between the unfailing instinct guid- 
ing the birds at their “appointed 
time” and the heedlessness of hu- 
man hearts in making ready for the 
coming of the Lord. Job, too, refers 
to the fact of migration. But notic- 
ing a fact is quite another matter 
from explaining it on any basis of 
extended and comparative observa- 
tions, and many a quaint theory 
was invented to account for the dis- 
appearance of the birds each season 
of cold weather. A pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1740 argued that swallows 
migrate to the moon. Gilbert 
White’s notion that “swallows 
passed the winter in a torpid state 
in the mud at the bottom of ponds 
or marshes,” and Dr. Johnson’s 
support of the same theory (“that 
they sleep ‘conglobulated’ in a 
ball”) is familiar to such of our 
readers as know their Burroughs; 
and Mr. W. W. Cooke, of the U.S. 
Biological Survey, cites stories given 
credence within a century, of birds 
that were “seen to disappear be- 
neath the waves of the Mediterra- 
nean, to winter in its depths”! That 
we of a present age have any more 
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accurate base for understanding the 
facts of migration, is due to careful 
collecting of data from many points, 
through a number of years, and by 
responsible students. The Biologi- 
cal Survey has gathered notes from 
all over the continent of North 
America; the testimony of light- 
house keepers in particular has been 
interesting, supplying indisputable 
data in the way of specimens of 
dead birds found at certain seasons 
at isolated posts, thus proving the 
fact of extended flight; and speci- 
mens in national museums, here and 
abroad, of given birds killed at far 
distant points, prove the wide range 
of their travels. 

Granted that birds do migrate, 
what impulse leads them to it? The 
quickest reply is “Weather,” but 
scientists tell us this is not the im- 
mediate motive, since the birds go 
South long before cold weather sets 
in, and come North, braving storms 
and a cold spring climate, — in 
either case moving before the change 
seems particularly advantageous. 
Certain students claim that the 
motive is psychological, produced 
by stirrings of some inner impulse 
which we cannot explain, but con- 
nected —in spring at any rate — 
with the approach of the breeding 
season; others declare that migra- 
tion is a legacy from ages back, 
before the Ice Age, when North 
America enjoyed semitropical con- 
ditions, and bird life was abundant 
the year round. The encroaching of 
the ice, with accompanying short- 
age in food supply, these students 
contend, gradually drove birds 
farther and farther South, yet they 
retained a homing instinct which 
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led them to return northward to the 
birthplace of their ancestors, as soon 
as weather and food conditions per- 
mitted. As the ice sheet slowly 
receded and the northern stay could 
be prolonged, as well as constantly 
extended in actual distance farther 
up the continent, the habit became 
stronger and increasingly important 
in bird life. Still other students take 
a contrary view, contending that 
any alleged “love of home” which 
would keep the birds in their nest- 
ing haunts so short a time out of the 
whole year, can hardly account for 
so radical a feature of their activi- 
ties as a long and dangerous journey 
twice a year, with inevitable loss 
among their numbers from storms, 
fogs, confusion “from lighthouses, 
encounters with enemies, etc.; and 
that the real motive in migration 
is the necessity for new feeding 
grounds at the nesting season, when 
great increase in the bird population 
would over-tax the available food 
supply in the South, which these 
writers assert is the natural home 
of bird life. 

It has been argued that scarcity 
of food in the South would lead cer- 
tain birds to forage at a short dis- 
tance from their natural haunts 
rather than fight for it at home; 
thus they might move on, nest, 
breed, feed, be constantly urged 
forward by the oncoming of other 
birds similarly moving upward in 
search of food. In this way, a 
fringe of pioneers would constantly 
tend to explore new and more 
northern feeding grounds. In this 
way the range of bird life would be 
extended, until the instinct to seek 
the abundant feeding grounds of 
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the upper United States and Canada 
at the breeding season, became 
automatic. Whatever the primal 
impulse, migration is to-day a 
phenomenon under sufficiently sci- 
entific observation to yield us many 
definite facts. 

For one thing, weather conditions 
per se are not now considered a 
cause for migration, but the effect 
of weather on food supply is im- 
portant, and change in weather, 
probably acting as a signal, is more 
important than actual degree of 
temperature. Birds are commonly 
said to migrate by night, which is 
true of most species, but some, as 
hawks, nighthawks, swallows and 
swifts move by day, incidentally do- 
ing their feeding while on the wing, 
while night migrants feed by day, 
and are said to fly but a few hours 
per night. Flight so varies among 
different species that though some 
move from thirty to forty miles an 
hour, the average rate of advance 
for all species is, according to Cooke, 
but twenty-three miles a day, mak- 
ing the spring migration very slow. 
It is hoped that when bird-banding 
with metal tags has come into more 
general use by ornithologists, more 
specific information may be ob- 
tained on the route of migration and 
rate of speed. The journey is by no 
means uniform even among birds 
that migrate regularly, some pass- 
ing but a short distance from their 
breeding grounds, and some, as the 
arctic tern (before mentioned, and 
listed by the U.S. Biological Sur- 
vey, as the “champion long-distance 
migrant of the world”’), breeding 
along the uppermost shores of 
Greenland, and going South some 
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11,000 miles for its winter home — 
as far below South America as it 
can find open water and food sup- 
ply!! Probably few of us will ever 
see the arctic tern outside a muse- 
um, but most of us are familiar with 
the bobolink, whose journey,is no 
mean feat of muscle and daring. 
Wintering in a relatively small 
area of central South America, this 
little adventurer seeks his breeding 
grounds in the northern United 
States and Canada, settling over a 
stretch from Cape Breton Island, 
inland some 2300 miles to Sas- 
katchewan. It is interesting to note 
that the bobolink has recently ex- 
tended its range in the United 
States as far as Oregon and Nevada, 
where new feeding (and hence 
breeding) grounds have been de- 
veloped incidentally through mod- 
ern methods of irrigation, — a point 
in itself a commentary upon influ- 
ence of food supply on direction of 
migration. The bobolink seeks its 
food near damp meadows, and upon 
leaving his northern haunts in late 
August or early September, he 
1 In the June, 1914, Home Procress we gave 
an account of the American Bird Banding Asso- 
ciation, affiliated with the American Museum of 
Natural History. This society distributes among 
ornithologists and other responsible students 
small numbered aluminum tags, stamped 
“Notify Amer. Museum Nat. Hist.,” and with 
each tag goes a corresponding numbered report 
card. When a student succeeds in catching a 
wild bird and fastening on its leg this light 
“bracelet,” he at once mails to the secretary of 
the Association the report card, filled out with 
data as to species, age and sex, point of capture, 
etc. If any bird so tagged is captured or found 
dead, later in its journey, it is hoped that the 
captor will immediately write the Museum, giv- 
ing date and point of capture and all possible 
data. In this way a mass of information will in 
time be available, from which may be made a 


close guess as to the time spent by a tagged 
bird in going from one point to another. 


’ 
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moves downward, pausing near the 
marshy lands about the Delaware 
and Susquehanna Rivers. Already 
well fattened by summer feeding, 
he makes a delectable bit for the 
table, and in this stage of his jour- 
ney is shot in quantities for the city 
market. A club woman, agitating 
within a few years for protection of 
the bobolink in all States through 
which it passes, cried vehemently 
that the eating of bobolinks, in 
Washington, D.C., hotels, was “a 
disgrace to the nation,” and so it 
may seem to Northerners who know 
him only or chiefly in his rdle of mel- 
lifluous songster and busy scavenger 
of weed seed. 

But alas for a dual personality, he 
has so beset the rice marshes along 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Louisi- 
ana, that the rice planters of those 
localities pay him toll of millions of 


dollars annually, are obliged to have- 


the fields patrolled to shoot off or 
scare off the gurgling marauders, 
and quite naturally look upon him 
as an economic pest, scarcely justi- 
fying his predatory existence by 
mere sweetness of song. His pre- 
dilection for rice is reflected in his 
very name, Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 
the Latin adjective of which means 
“rice devourer.” Though his so- 
journ in the rice fields is short, his 
hosts are but too glad to see him de- 
part in immense flocks in September 
for Cuba, where he again feeds for 
a short time, then sets out for the 
most taxing stretch of his journey, 
the flight from Cuba to South 
America, where — if he follows a 
direct route—a long span over 
open water must be covered. From 
observations taken in the general 


latitude of Central America, it is 
thought that three routes are fol- 
lowed, one going down the western 
Cuban coast with short crossing to 
Yucatan, and thence downward 
skirting the coast; or second, 
through Haiti, San Domingo and 
Porto Rico, thence south via the 
Windward Isles; but a third route 
seems, from records taken, to be 
popular, great numbers of bobo- 
links being seen in Jamaica, where 
they eat the seed of “‘ guinea grass,” 
are called “butter birds,” and are 
again shot for the table. Leaving 
in early November, the courageous 
traveler goes four hundred miles 
practically without resting place, 
save for a few coral reefs; to the 
mainland. He is thought to wander 
along the eastern slope of the Andes, 
and head waters of the Amazon, 
probably wintering in southwestern 
Brazil. The spring route is said to 
cover about the same track, some 
bobolinks entering the States via 
Florida, while others cross from the 
Bahamas. Of all the birds that 
cross the Caribbean, bobolinks are 
so greatly in preponderance that 
this passage has been called the 
“bobolink route.” 

The changes in coat indulged in 
— buff and olive for fall travel and 
brilliant black and white plumage 
in honor of the spring return and 
love season—are a noteworthy 
feature of the bobolink’s excursion 
trip, adventurous, hustling, vocif- 
erous little globe trotter that he is. 


ACCOUNTS OF BIRD MIGRATION 


READERS interested to pursue de- 
tailed accounts of bird migration 
are referred to Bulletin 185 of the 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bird Migration; to Frank M. Chap- 
man’s discussion of the subject in 
The Auk (1890), pp. 39-45; to The 
Auk, vol. xx1, pp. 332, etc.; to Al- 
fred Newton’s Dictionary of Birds; 
to Chapman’s Bird Life; and to 
A. T. Coward’s The Migration of 
Birds, the latter containing an ex- 
tensive bibliography on bird migra- 
tion. 


A HUMMINGBIRD’S HOME 


(Selected from Florence A. Merriam’s 
A-Birding on a Bronco) 


Cauirornia is the land of flowers 
and hummingbirds. . . . In the 


valleys the airy birds hover about 
the filmy golden mustard and the 
sweet-scented primroses; on the 
blooming hillsides in spring the air 
is filled with whirring wings and 
piping voices, as the fairy troops 


pass and repass at their mad gam- 
bols.... The large brown hum- 
mers probably stop in the valley 
only on their way North, but the 
little black-chinned ones make their 
home there, and the big spreading 
sycamores and the great live-oaks 
are their nesting grounds. 
California is the place of all 
places to study hummingbirds. ... 
I never saw a hummingbird court- 
ship unless — perhaps one perform- 
ance I saw was part of the wooing. 
I was sitting on Mountain Billy (the 
bronco) when a buzzing and whir- 
ring sounded overhead. On a twig 
sat a wee green lady and before her 
was her lover, who, with the sound 
and regularity of a spindle in a ma- 
chine, swung shuttling from side to 
side in an arc less than a yard long. 
He never turned around or took his 
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eyes off his lady’s, but threw him- 
self back at the end of his line by a 
quick spread of his tail. She sat with 
her eyes fixed upon him, and as he 
moved from side to side her long bill 
followed him in a very droll way. 
When through his dance he looked 
at her intently, as if to see what 
effect his performance had had 
upon her. She made some remark, 
apparently not to his liking, for 
when he had answered he flew 
away. She called after him, but as 
he did not return, she stretched her- 
self and flew up on a twig above with 
an amusing air of relief. 

This is all I have ever seen of the 
courtship; but when it comes to 
nest-building I have often been an 
eye witness to that. One little ac- 
quaintance made a nest of yellow 
down and put it among the green 
oak leaves, making me think that 
the laws of protective coloration 
had no weight with her, but before 
the eggs were laid she had neatly 
covered the yellow with flakes of 
green lichen. I found her one day 
sitting in the sun with the top of her 
head as white as though she had been 
diving in a flour barrel. Here was 
one of the wonderful cases of “mu- 
tual help” in nature. The flowers 
supply insects and honey to the 
hummingbirds, and they, in turn, 
as they fly from blossom to blossom 
probing the tubes with the long 
slender bills that have gradually 
come to fit the shape of the tubes, 
brush off the pollen of one blossom 
to carry it on to the next, so ena- 
bling the plants to perfect their flow- 
ers as they could not without help. 
It is said that, in proportion to their 
numbers, hummingbirds assist as 
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much as insects in the work of cross- 
fertilization. 

Though this little hummer that I 
was watching let me come within a 
few feet of her, when a lizard ran 
under her bush she craned her neck 
and looked over her shoulder at him 
with surprising interest. She doubt- 
less recognized him as one of her 
egg-eating enemies, on whose ac- 
count she put her nest at the tip of 
a twig too slender to serve as a lad- 
der. 

Another nest was saddled on a 
twig and glued to a glossy dark 
green oak leaf. Like the other nest, 
it was made of a spongy yellow sub- 
stance, probably down from the 
under side of sycamore leaves; and 
like it, also, the outside was coated 
with lichen and wound with cob- 
web. The bird was a rapid worker, 
buzzing in with her material and 
then buzzing off after more. Once 
I saw the cobweb hanging from her 
needle-like bill, and thought she 
had probably been tearing down the 
beautiful suspension bridges the 
spiders hang from tree to tree. 

It was very interesting to see her 
work. She would light on the rim of 
the nest, or else drop directly into 
the bottom of the tiny cup, and 
place her material with the end of 
her long bill. It looked like trying 
to sew at arm’s length. She had to 
draw back her head in order not to 
reach beyond the nest. How much 
more convenient it would have been 
if her bill had been jointed! It 
seemed better suited to probing 
flowers than making nests. But 
then, she made nests only in spring, 
while she fed from flowers all the 
year round, and so could afford to 
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stretch her neck a trifle one month 
for\the sake of having a good long 
fly spear during the other eleven. 
The peculiar feature of her work was 
her quivering motion in moulding. 
When her material was placed she 
moulded her nest like a potter, 
twirling round against the sides, 
sometimes pressing so hard she 
ruffled up the feathers of her breast. 
She shaped her cup as if it were a 
piece of clay. To round the outside, 
she would sit on the rim and lean 
over, smoothing the sides with her 
bill, often with the same peculiar 
tremulous motion. When working 
on the outside, at times she almost 
lost her balance, and fluttered to 
keep from falling. To turn around 
in the nest, she lifted herself by whir- 
ring her wings. 

When she found a bit of green 
lichen about to fall, she took the 
loose end in her bill and drew it over 
the edge of the nest, fastening it 
securely inside. She looked very 
wise and motherly as she sat there 
at work, preparing a home for her 
brood. After building rapidly she 
would take a short rest on a twig 
in the sun while she plumed her 
feathers. She made nest-making 
seem very pleasant work. 

Most of these nests had been 
very low, only four or five feet above 
the ground; but one day I found 
young in one of the common tree- 
top nests. I could see it through 
the branches. Two little heads 
stuck up above the edge like two 
small Jacks-in-boxes. Before the 
old hummer flew off, she picked up 
a tiny white feather that she had 
found in the nest, and wound it 
around a twig. On her return, in the 
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midst of her feeding, she darted 
down and set the feather flying; but 
as it got away from her, she caught 
it again. The performance was re- 
peated the next time she came with 
food; but she did it all so solemnly 
that Icould not tell whether she were 
playing or trying to get rid of some- 
thing that annoyed her. 

She fed at the long intervals that 
are so trying to an observer, for if 
you are going to sit for hours with 
your eyes glued to a nest, it really 
is pleasant to have something hap- 
pen once in a while! Though the 
mother bird did not go to the nest 
often, she sometimes flew by, and 
once the sound of her wings roused 
the young, and they called out to 
her as she passed. When they were 
awake, it was amusing to see the 
little midgets stick out their long, 
thread-like tongues, preen their 
pin-feathers, and stretch their wings 
over the nest. 

One fine morning when I went to 
the oak, I heard a faint squeak and 
saw something fluttering up in the 
tree. When the mother came, she 
buzzed about as though not liking 
the look of things, for her children 
were out of the nest, and behold! — 
a horse and rider were under her 
tree. She tried to coax the unruly 
nestlings to follow her into the 
upper stories, but they would not 


go. 

Although not ready to be led, one 
of the infants soon felt that it would 
be nice to go alone. When a bird 
first leaves the nest it goes about 
very gingerly, but this little fellow 
soon began to feel his strength and 
the excitement of his freedom. He 
wiped his tongue on a branch, and 
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then, to my astonishment, his wings 
began to whirl as if he were getting 
up steam, and presently they lifted 
him from his twig, and he went 
whirring off as softly as a humming- 
bird moth, among the oak sprays. 
His nerves were evidently on edge, 
for he looked around at the sound 
of falling leaves, started when Billy 
sneezed, and turned from side to 
side very apprehensively in spite of 
his out-in-the-world, big-boy airs. 
He may have felt hampered by his 
unused wings, for, as he sat there 
waiting for his mother to come, he 
stroked them out with his bill to get 
them in better working order. That 
done, he leaned over, rounded his 
shoulders, and pecked at a leaf as if 
he were as much grown up as any- 
body. 

Of all the beautiful humming- 
birds’ nests I saw in California, 
three were particularly noteworthy 
because of their positions. One cup 
was set down on what looked like 
an inverted saucer, in the form of 
a dark green oak leaf, wound with 
cobweb. Another was on a branch 
of eucalyptus, set between two 
leaves like the knot in a bow of stiff 
ribbon. The third nest... was 
most skillfully supported. It was 
fastened like the seat of a swing 
between two twigs no larger than 
knitting needles, at the end of a 
long drooping branch. It was a 
unique pleasure to see the tiny bird 
sit in her swing and be blown by the 
wind. Sometimes she went circling 
about as though riding in a merry- 
go-round; and at others the wind 
blew her so hard her round boat 
rose and fell like a little ship at 
sea. 
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A WORD ON THE NESTING HABITS 
OF NUTHATCHES 

In the January Home Procress 
Miss Cordelia J. Stanwood, in 
speaking of the red-breasted nut- 
hatch, makes the statement that 
in her neighborhood (which is the 
northern part of Maine), “they 
bored holes in every dead tree that 
came within their range.” In this 
same issue, one of the Special Study 
Questions — “‘What nests do nut- 
hatches use?” —had for its an- 
swer a passage on page 114 of Wake 
Robin, in which Burroughs says 
that “these birds, especially the 
creepers and nuthatches, have many 
of the habits of the picida, but lack 
their powers of bill, and so are un- 
able to excavate a nest for them- 
selves.” This sentence and Miss 
Stanwood’s statement attracted the 
attention of a number of our read- 
ers, who wrote the Nature Bureau, 
inquiring how to reconcile appar- 
ently contradictory testimony. We 
referred the point to Mr. Burroughs, 
to Miss Stanwood, to Mr. Clinton 
G. Abbott, and to three members of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, beside reading in several 
standard works on ornithology, 
where, sad to relate, we found dif- 
ferent opinions prevailing. Our in- 
quiries develop several facts: — 

1. Mr. Burroughs was referring, 
in Wake Robin (which, by the way, 
was written prior to 1873, when 
Burroughs was both young in age 
and a beginner in the study of 
ornithology), to the white-breasted 
nuthatch, the only one that nests 
in his region. The red-breasted is 
a winter visitant where Mr. Bur- 
roughs lives, but nests farther north, 


and it so happens that Mr. Bur- 
roughs has never been in the red- 
breasted nuthatch’s range at nest- 
ing time. Thus he has never had an 
opportunity to see the nesting habit 
of this particular variety. Mr. Bur- 
roughs says that such white-breasted 
nuthatches as he has observed pre- 
paring a nest, did not excavate new 
holes, though they would alter a 
second-hand hole a little. 

2. Miss Stanwood, who is a re- 
liable bird student and a publicist 
of standing, wrote us thus: — 


In the spring of 1912 there was a great 
migration of red-breasted nuthatches.... 
They filled the tree with holes. That is 
characteristic of the birds at this stage of 
their existence. They bore holes all over 
every dead tree. They do but hammer be- 
cause they must. I watched several pairs 
start nest holes, then I chose one pair to 
study. ... I have the nest in the house now. 
Nature and Culture for October, 1913, con- 
tains an account of this nest study. The 
Auk for January, 1914 (p. 132), contains 


* a brief criticism of the article by Dr. 


Witmer Stone, Editor. ...Chickadees as 
well as red-breasted nuthatches around 
here, hollow their own nests just as wood- 
peckers do. 


3. Mr. Clinton G. Abbott’s testi- 


mony we give as follows: — 


My experience with the nesting habits of 
nuthatches is limited to the white-breasted 
variety. Although its bill is stronger than 
it looks — as is attested by its ability to 
crack hard nuts and acorns—I believe 
it incapable of excavating healthy heart 
wood, as woodpeckers often do. But I have 
myself observed a nuthatch excavating 
semi-decayed wood and flying away with 
the pieces in its bill. I have never seen a 
bird start making its nest, so cannot say 
whether of its own initiative it would begin 
a hole in a rotten limb where none was 
before, or whether it always [as it surely 
does in many cases] merely alters a hole or 
cavity to its own requirements. 


4. The ornithologists at the Nat- 
ural History Museum stated that 
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they had no evidence, as to what 
the red-breasted nuthatch might 
do, since they had themselves ob- 
served the white-breasted only at 
nesting time. The third member of 
the staff, Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, sent 
us citations from Audubon, which 
we quote herewith: — 

The nest fof the red-breasted nuthatch] 
is dug in a low dead stump, ... both the 
male and the female working by turns, until 
they have got to the depth of about four- 
teen inches. (Ornithological Biography, 
vol. 11, p. 24.) 

The nest [of the brown-headed nuthatch] 
is usually excavated by the birds them- 
selves, in the dead portion of a low stump 
or sapling. (Ornithological Biography, vol. 
Il, p. 152.) 

Two of them [a pair of white-breasted 
nuthatches] may be seen busily engaged in 
excavating a hole for their nest in the de- 
cayed portion of the trunk or branch of a 
tree.... The male, ever conspicuous on 
such occasions, works some, and carries off 
the slender chips, chiselled by the female. 
(Ornithological Biography, vol. 1, pp. 299- 
300.) 

We regret that we could not get 
all this data in hand in time to 
print it in the April number, so that 
our members might have been fore- 
warned in watching for the nut- 
hatches at nesting time, but copy 
for the April issue had gone to press 
before the reports were in. We 
should be glad to have observa- 
tions from any of our members who 
may have been so fortunate as to 
observe either variety of nuthatch 
in the act of preparing its nest. 


JUNIOR READINGS FOR MAY: 
BIRDS’ FEET AND LEGS 


ConTINnuING with our study of the 
birds’ organs, let us spend a few 
moments looking at their feet and 
legs. Though their feathers may 
catch your eye first, the shape and 
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color of the feet and legs are im- 
portant and a great help in placing 
a bird. 

These members vary a great deal 
with the mode of life of the dif- 
ferent birds. Mr. Chapman says 
that short-winged, terrestrial spe- 
cies like quail, or grouse, have well 
developed feet, while aerial species, 
as swallows and swifts, have small, 
useless feet. Aquatic, or water, 
birds have the characteristic of 
the webbed foot to serve as a pad- 
dle in swimming. This is formed 
by a web of skin between the toes. 
Ducks show this form of feet, as you 
all know. The flamingoes of the 
tropics have webbed toes; they also 
illustrate the relation of the length 
of the foot to the length of the neck. 
You can see for yourself that if a 
bird has stilt-like legs, it must have 
some corresponding long-reach to 
enable it to get at food. If you 
could see the wonderfully life-like 
group in the American Museum of 
Natural History, you would note 
this point very particularly. Some 
of the birds are shown standing on 
their delicate, reed-like legs and 
reaching down with their long, 
serpentine necks; others are sitting 
on their curious nests — cylindrical 
mounds of sand about a foot high, 
with a slight hollow at the top — 
and their legs are so long that in- 
stead of folding completely under 
the body, as do those of small birds, 
they project almost half their length 
beyond the tail. One of the sitting 
birds is shown reaching down from 
the nest and nibbling at a bit of food 
a trifle beyond the nest. 

Most birds have four toes, and 
the commonest arrangement is three 
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toes forward and one toe back; 
many birds have this “perching 
foot” but the woodpecker is an 
exception to this rule, having two 
toes forward and two back. You can 
see this at page 104 of volume II. 
The perching foot has tendons in- 
side the toes; when the bird alights 
on a perch, his legs take a position 
which draws these tendons and 
keeps the foot taut, preventing it 
from slipping. Beside the webbed 
foot and the perching foot, there is 
another form called the scratching 
foot, characteristic of certain birds, 
with which they unearth the worms 
they feed on. The chicken illus- 
trates this habit; and sparrows and 
towhees have the trick of using both 
feet to scratch. You will see from 
our questions below how the scratch- 
ing habit is related to the gait and 
motions of the bird. 

A bird’s foot has, beside the toes, 
the long bone we naturally call 
“leg,” though it is really part of the 
foot, and is called the tarsus. It is 
generally smooth and bare, but in 
hawks and owls we find it covered 
with feathers that make the bird 
look as though it wore baggy Turk- 
ish trousers. Grouse, that feed on 
the snowy ground, and some other 
birds of northern regions, have a 
fine fringe develop on their toes as 
cold weather comes on. This helps 
them not to sink into the snow, and 
gives a safe footing. (Can you think 
of any animal we have mentioned 
recently in Home Procress that 
has a similar arrangement on the 
feet? Look in the February num- 
ber.) 

Birds use their feet not only for 
locomotion, including climbing, and 


in some cases to secure food, but 
also as a weapon. Any one who has 
watched a rooster fighting knows 
how he uses his spurs. The ostrich, 
which has such long, strong legs 
that it can outrun a horse, can give 
powerful kicks, and keepers in 
ostrich farms have to be wary. Now 
that you think of it, don’t you find 
a good deal of variety and interest 
in birds’ legs? Burroughs has said 
a good deal on the subject here and 
there in his writings, and you can 
add to your knowledge by looking 
up these few references: — 


Do birds more commonly walk or hop? 1, 
57, 235. 

How are the tracks spaced in walkers? In 
hoppers? 1, 235. 

Name a bird that hops. 1, 57. 

Name several birds that walk. 1, 57; 111, 
115, 116; v, 62; 1x, 77, 78. 

How do birds that walk move their heads? 
1, 57; XII, 40. 

How do birds that hop move their heads? 
XII, 40. 

What feature did Burroughs notice in 
ground warblers’ legs? 1, 71-72. 

What difference is there in the legs of high 
tree warblers? 1, 72. 

Where are a diver’s legs placed? Name a 
good example. 111, 70; XIII, 55. 

Is the goose or the duck a wader? v, 107. 

From your own observation, are their legs 
a right length for wading? 

How are flamingoes’ legs adapted to their 
marsh life? xu111, 89. 

Name a peculiarity of the lark’s foot. x1, 
165, 166. 

Tell the peculiar trick of the white-crowned 
sparrow in scratching., 111, 98, 99. 


OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


THESE Special Study Questions, for 
optional work, are for use in con- 
nection with our Burroughs Club 
Course of Study, and give every 
member an interesting outline for 
nature study. No answers are ex- 
pected by the Nature Bureau. 
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The Bobolink 


With what birds is the bobolink classed by 
later naturalists? 

Is the bobolink a ground, tree or air bird? 

What other bird somewhat approaches the 
markings of the bobolink? 

At what season does the bobolink travel 
north, and how pause? 

How does the bobolink’s courting differ 
from that of other species? 

In the courting season, what changes are 
noted in the bobolink’s form, flight and 
color? 

What unpleasant name does the male earn 
from this wedding plumage? 

Is the bobolink a ground builder? 

Does this species show devotion to the nest? 
How does the male bobolink behave when 
he sees a possible intruder on the nest? 
Describe the nest. How is it set and con- 

cealed? 

What is the appearance of young bobolinks 
in the nest? 

What is the character of the bobolink’s 


food? 

When do bobolinks begin to flock south- 
ward? 

How do they change color in the fall migra- 
tion? 

What fate overtakes the bobolink when it 
becomes a game-bird during the southern 
journey? 

Is the bobolink’s song always the same in 
all localities? 

Can the mockingbird imitate the bobo- 
link’s song? 

How does the bobolink’s song change at the 
season for rearing the young? 

How does the song change by midsummer? 

What English bird does the bobolink re- 

‘semble in song? 

Tell Burroughs’s delight in the bobolink’s 
song in the home meadows. 

Give instances of the bird with a defective 
song. 

Note the poems on the bobolink written by 
Bryant and Wilson Flagg. 


The Hummingbird 


What materials are used in the body of a 
hummingbird’s nest? 

What is the outside thatch? 

What is the reason for this thatch? 

How is the hummingbird’s nest usually 
placed? 

How does the hummingbird enter the nest? 

What is the color and number of the hum- 
mingbird’s eggs? 

How long is the incubation period? 
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How soon do the young birds fly? 

Read the anecdote telling how the hum- 
mingbird’s habit of flight brought about 
its death. 

What does Burroughs say about the hum- 
mingbird’s attacking peaches? 

What is the prototype in the insect world 
of the hummingbird? 

How does this creature compare for size and 
color with the bird? 

At what time of day is it seen? 

What hummingbird did Burroughs see in 
Alaska? 

Name the varieties he observed in Jamaica. 

Read the anecdote of a hummingbird told 
by a missionary. 1x, 313. 

What does Burroughs say of the humming- 
bird’s coat? 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. Can you tell me the name of a flower 
I found blooming early in May in southern 
Virginia? It was blooming on a hillside with 
grass and white clover, and was dark blue, 
similar to pickerel weed. It grew in a spike 
about four and a half inches tall, two and 
a half inches of which were covered with 
florets very compactly ranged. It had a pecu- 
liar sickly odor. The half-dead leaf appeared 
to be long, narrow and linear like a lily. 

A. The botanist who examined 
this question replied that he thought 
undoubtedly the flower was one of 
the two species of grape hyacinth — 
either Muscari botryoides, or Mus- 
cari racemosum. These have both 
escaped from gardens. Detailed in- 
formation may be had in Britton 
and Brown’s Illustrated Flora of the 


Northern States and Canada, vol. 1. 


SQUIRRELS PLUNDER A TULIP BED 


A CORRESPONDENT tells us that 
squirrels completely frustrated at- 
tempts to start a large tulip bed on 
property belonging to her family. 
This bed was planned to improve 
the foreground view near a mill in 
a suburban situation, and the com- 
pany owning it had devoted one 
hundred dollars to the potential 
garden. Almost as fast as the bulbs 
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could be put in the squirrels from 
neighboring woods carried off this 
novel food supply! This is the first 
instance of this exact form of thiev- 
ing that has come to our notice. We 
think it could be checked as the 
disturbing of seeds by pecking birds 
and scratching cats has been dis- 
couraged in gardens known to us. 
On the terraced lawn of one “show” 
place, where grass seed is applied 
liberally each spring to keep the 
sides of the terraces well clothed 
with verdure, rather fine mesh 
chicken wire is yearly laid over the 
seeded spots. It is not very con- 
spicuous since the grass, pricking 
through the meshes, partly hides 
the wire; while the openings would 
not prevent birds from pecking 
through them, the birds do not seem 
to enjoy hopping over the wiry sur- 
face, and so keep away. A garden- 
ing friend of ours hoards small bits 
of wire net which he says have done 
wonders in keeping the neighbors’ 
cats from digging up his seeds and 
seedling plants. 


BOOKS FOR BIRD STUDENTS 


Wirn the return of mild weather, 
the migratory birds again visit our 
woods and orchards, giving the for- 
tunate country dweller and the 
eager country visitor a wealth of 
study material. In identifying birds 
and in studying their habits, books 
will be needed to guide the amateur. 
For the former purpose we recom- 
mend Hoffmann’s Guide to the Birds 
of New York and New England, and 
Bailey’s Handbook of the Birds of 
the Western United States. 

For studying birds as to their 
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physical make-up, song, migrations 
and nesting habits, Frank M. Chap- 
man’s Bird Life ($2.16 postpaid, 
D. Appleton & Co.) will prove an 
invaluable source of information. 
Seventy-five full-page plates in 
color are helpful in familiarizing the 
student with the appearance of the 
common birds, and added black- 
and-white cuts increase the effi- 
ciency of the text. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB QUES- 
TIONS FOR MAY 

(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions ; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. Has the bobolink any congener? 
2. What are the bobolink’s mark- 
ings? How do they reverse the 
usual order? 
3. Describe the bobolink’s court- 
ing? 
4. How many broods of bobolinks 
are raised every season? 
5. What is the character of the 
bobolink’s song? 
6. Has England any song bird cor- 
responding with the bobolink? 
7. At what time of day is the 
hummingbird abroad? 
8. How does the hummingbird 
rank for flight? 
g. Is the hummingbird a songster? 
10. Can the hummingbird make a 
sound without the aid of vocal 
powers? 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


HOW TO TEACH FAMILY FEELING 
TO CHILDREN 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Fami ty feeling is the basis of love of 
home, and the basis of love of home 
is loyalty. A child who has been 


taught that there is a bond between 
himself and his own family more 
significant than any other connec- 
tion he may have or make, and that 
this bond implies both love and serv- 
ice, will have a feeling for his own 
home that is the very essence of 


loyalty. The needs of his own home 
will be to him the needs that he 
should meet first. The members 
of his own family will be to him 
those persons he should consider 
first. And, most significant of all, 
he will feel all this, and do all this, 
without strain, not irksomely but 
joyously; to be a member of his fam- 
ily will be to him not so much an 
obligation as a privilege. How shall 
lessons so subtle and delicate as 
these best be taught, or taught at 
all, to children? It would seem to 
be a sad fact that to some children 
they cannot be taught; are we not 
all acquainted with grown persons, 
children of noble parents who made 
every effort to teach them family 
feeling, who, yet, have no such feel- 
ing? 

What, particularly, can parents 


do in this so important and so in- 
explicable matter? They should, 
first of all, try to determine what 
those things are that make home 
beloved, and which are the elements 
of character that foster loyalty. 
Perhaps the one thing which above 
all others makes home the best 
place in the world is a completely 
personal relation between the moth- 
er and each one of her children. 
Nothing takes the place of this, and 
nothing is so potent. In a home 
known to me, in which there are 
five children, there is practically 
everything else excepting just this. 
The mother, in her efforts to culti- 
vate family feeling in the children, 
has had them do things all together, 
and has done things with all of 
them together. Delightful as this 
has made the family life of that 
home in one particular, it has caused 
it to fail of its chief purpose in 
another. Each one of the children, 
being an individual, has craved in- 
dividual love and attention. Not 
being able to obtain this from the 
mother, every one of those children 
has sought it elsewhere. The result 
is that, though they have a certain 
degree of love for their home, it is 
not to any one of them the most sig- 
nificant place in the world, — that 
place is some other home in which 
personal, individual attention is re- 
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ceived. We frequently hear moth- 
ers say, sorrowfully, that their 
growing daughters make confidants 
of others than themselves. There 
may be several reasons for this, but 
the most frequent reason is that the 
mother, instead of establishing a 
personal relation with each daugh- 
ter, tries to establish a group rela- 
tion with all her daughters at once. 

Another element in love of home 
is individual freedom. Though nat- 
urally there must, as in every group 
of persons, be rules and regulations, 
making it possible for them to live 
together happily, these rules and 
regulations should be framed with 
the end in view of safeguarding the 
liberty of each and every member of 
the family, not to the end of curtail- 
ing it. Each child should not only 
be allowed, but encouraged to 
think for himself; in so far as pos- 
sible, to act for himself. A homein 
which this is possible will be loved 
before all other places. 

The third element which makes 
the home beloved is sunniness. One 
of the most significant sentences in 
that masterly book, The History of 
Mr. Polly, is that one which, after 
describing in poignant phrases the 
dreariness and squalor of Mr. 
Polly’s home, says, “Casual laugh- 
ter ceased in him.” The diminu- 
tion of laughter should be to the 
mother or father of the family a 
truly and seriously alarming symp- 
tom. Indeed, one might say that so 
long as the parents and the children 
indulge frequently in casual laugh- 
ter, the happiness and well-being of 
the home is certain. For what is 
casual laughter? It is simply the 
outward and visible sign of the hap- 
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piness that comes from giving and 
receiving great and true love. 

These three then, are the essen- 
tials of the best home, — that home 
which, excepting in a few strange 
and sad cases will be loved by the 
children belonging to it from baby- 
hood to old age: Individual friend- 
ship with mother and father; per- 
sonal liberty; sunny gaiety. How 
shall parents go about giving these 
great gifts to their children? 

The power of poetry is nowhere 
more felt than in these high mat- 
ters. The great poems of the world 
speak such thoughts and inspire 
such feelings. , 

Individual friendship, for in- 
stance, with father or mother: Mrs. 
Browning, in her exquisite poem, 
A Child’s Thought of God, so exalts 
this particular relationship that she 
even compares it to the love of God 
for man. A child whose mother has 
read to him this poem has heard 
through it one of the most sacred 
“words.” 

Personal liberty, — perhaps this 
cannot be truly taught to children 
in any other way than through 
poetry, for the reason that only in 
poetry has it been given complete 
expression. Of the many such 
poems teaching this subtle truth in 
various ways there are three, espe- 
cially powerful over the minds of 
children. One of these is The Noble 
Nature, — a poem which teaches 
the importance of being one’s self, 
in the best sense of the. word. The 
second is The Chambered Nautilus. 
Only the other day a little girl of 
eight, to whom I had said, “‘ What is 
your favorite poem?” replied, “‘ The 


Chambered Nautilus.” When I 
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asked, “‘Why?” she said, “It cheers 
me up because it makes me feel 
that I can try again after I have 
made a mistake.” The third poem 
is The Mountain and the Squirrel. 
No boy but learns from this poem 
not only the reason why the personal 
liberty he desires is right for him 
to have if he uses it well, but also 
that others, different from himself, 
have as perfect a right to their per- 
sonal liberty. 

A little boy of my neighborhood 
made the acquaintance of this poem 
recently. He had formerly been 
rather annoyed because two little 
girls of the region were apt to de- 
cide to play hop-scotch on the as- 
phalt pavement after school, when 
he and another small boy wished to 
roller-skate over the same area. 
“‘Hop-scotch is such a silly thing,” 
I had heard him say. ‘You think 
that because you can’t do it,” I had 
heard one of the little girls retort, 
— more than once. The other day 
the small boy and his friend came 
with their roller-skates, to find, as 
so frequently happened, that the 
girls already had possession of the 
asphalt for their hop-scotch game. 
Before the boy could make his usual 
remark as to the silliness of hop- 
scotch, one of the little girls said as 
usual, “‘ You think it is silly because 
you can’t do it.” To my surprise 
the little boy replied, ‘“‘I suppose 
so — 


‘And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place.’” 


He smiled, and then he added, “Or 
for you to occupy yours!” I did not, 
need to be told, what his mother 
did tell me later, that he had read, 
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and been much impressed by The 
Mountain and the Squirrel. 

And gay laughter: how shall we 
make sure of this through poetry? 
One obvious way is through humor- 
ous poems, of which there are so 
many. 

But there are other poems, not 
“funny” at all, that teach the fact 
that “casual laughter” is nothing 
more nor less than the fine flower 
of happy love. One, liked by all chil- 
dren, is Hark! Hark! the Lark; an- 
other is Auld Lang Syne; but per- 
haps the very best of all is the Song 
from Pippa Passes: — 

The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearl’d; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in His heaven — 
All’s right with the world. 

Family feeling, as has been said, 
is the basis of love of home, and the 
basis of love of home is loyalty. We 
all know, that, though parents and 
children usually love one another, 
too frequently there is a certain 
sad ineffectualness in their relation- 
ships. A true home is a home in 
which love is effectual, and is there- 
fore loved by all its members. How 
shall parents best work toward this 
great end? In a fine old prayer, 
written centuries ago, one petition 
runs thus: — 

We humbly beseech thee, that as by thy 
special grace preventing us thou dost put 
into our minds good desires, so by thy con- 


tinual help we may bring the same to good 
effect. 


Perhaps as a basis for all their 
other efforts parents might daily 
use this petition. 
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BLOSSOMING-TIME 
BY MRS. HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Ir love is one of the chief arts of 
life, it follows that a different edu- 
cation with regard to its fuller de- 
velopment will sooner or later take 
the place of haphazard methods for 
teaching children the truth about 
their origin. It is in the very earli- 
est years that indelible images are 
printed on the mind. Blossoming- 
time is the most precarious to the 
fruit-grower. On it depends the 
harvest. Hitherto parents have 
scarcely realized how to instruct 
their children in the mysteries of 
sex, for the simple reason that for 
the most part they have not known 
their own natures or sexual life in 
its relation to evolved conditions. 

We are surely growing to realize 
that sex is not merely an animalism, 
a confusion, a madness, or even 
Nature’s snare for gaining her own 
ends. Ethics and science are slowly 
proving that a combination of phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual manifes- 
tations have underlying ulterior 
uses in the universal scheme. The 
law of gravitation is not more defin- 
ite or binding than the law under- 
lying affinity or the attraction of 
one personality to another. To 
imagine, when crude youths and 
maidens feel the necessity to mate, 
that then is necessarily the greatest 
wonder hour in their lives, is to 
realize little about the mysteries 
and inner meaning of love. The 
mysterious workings out of the law 
of affinity in the spiritual and 
physical manifestations of mature 
development contain romances of 
more immense meaning. 


When an artist begins a picture 
about which he has dreamed, or a 
musician finishes a score he has 
worked towards for months, the 
result in each case is a slow evolu- 
tion. So it is with love. The lover 
of the future will be trained as the 
artist is trained. Learning the use 
of knife, palette and brush, the 
blending of colors, the balance be- 
tween restraint and freedom in 
order to fit the length and width 
of the canvas, the differentiation 
between light and shadow, the true 
understanding of values, as well as 
a comprehension of the laws of per- 
spective and sequence, means, to 
the true artist, years of unemo- 
tional training. When “inspiration” 
comes, it will follow spontaneously 
along the lines of beauty and knowl- 
edge because of the prior training 
and control. 

The laws of love are as little un- 
derstood by the majority of people 
as are the laws of painting and 
music. From the nursery onwards 
every child should be prepared for 
the moment of inspiration when the 
Greater Life has need to manifest 
definitely through the Lesser Life. 
The nursery, the schoolroom and 
the workshop are all training- 
grounds for understanding the art 
of love. Blossoming-time, however, 
is the crucial time. The child who 
has developed in an atmosphere 
of both knowledge and purity, in 
spontaneous joy and natural ex- 
pression, has a defense against vul- 
gar school-time episodes, or, when 
later in the streets, false love is 
offered him for true. 

In blossoming-time the wise par- 
ents will train the human being first 
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and let the differentiation of male 
or female slowly follow in order of 
gradual evolution. The mother of 
imagination will soon find out 
whether to divulge the mysteries of 
love and birth to her little ones 
through fairy tales, science, religion 
or mathematics. The evolved wo- 
man, however, realizes that, at any 
rate, she must interpret these facts 
to her child in some form of truth, 
however fantastic or trite the me- 
dium may be. The stork, the doc- 
tor’s bag, and the parsley bed are 
not only stupid but dangerous fab- 
rications. It is better for a child 
to look upon his mother as the tem- 
ple wherein little children are made 
than, later on, to have to realize 
that she either does not know the 
truth or is afraid of it. The truth 
about sex is too beautiful to distort, 
and the parents of the future will 


have got rid of the old shames and 
the base fears about processes which 
are at one with beauty and order. 
A child, from his earliest years, 
should be trained into the knowl- 
edge of love as he is trained into the 
knowledge of health. The average 
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schoolboy thinks of love as “‘rot.” 
His attitude to girls is the attitude 
of a young savage towards wild 
duck on the wing. The average atti- 
tude of the girl is one of emotional, 
sentimental romanticism and hero- 
worship. Even a little teaching in 
the realization of the give-and-take 
as equal comrades in games would 
modify and intensify, in the nurs- 
ery, relationships which may help 
to make or mar the development of 
the future youth and maiden. 
When a mother sees a child she 
has borne in the first stage of in- 
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quiry as to how he got upon this 
planet, she generally evades the 
questions he asks. She does this 
for two reasons. Her own initiation 
into the mysteries of motherhood 
and fatherhood make her hesitate 
before plunging her own child into 
vague or troubled wonder about its 
origin. She cheats herself into the 
idea that ignorance is safety, for- 
getting that what she refuses to di- 
vulge her nursemaid may vulgarize 
or misinterpret. For parents to deal 
truly and beautifully with the ques- 
tion of how all entrance into life is 
made, they must be able, in im- 
agination, to become little children 
once more, and, in the second place, 
they must be able to live in imagina- 
tion in that future stage of our civil- 
ization when the mysteries of love 
and birth are accepted in the same 
spirit as the glories of sunrises or 
sunsets. To explain to a child the 
simplicities and intricacies of birth, 
one must be able to dwell in fairy- 
land and hold a magic wand. Com- 
mon-sense to a child is often sheer 
nonsense and uncommon nonsense 
reality. The mother must be well 
trained scientifically and socially in 
order that she can answer in rhymes 
and pictures the questions she is 
asked. The link between mother 
and child makes it possible for her 
to bare her intimate experiences by 
turning them into fairy-lore. The 
love of the child for his mother 
makes it possible for him to pene- 
trate into mysteries first uncon- 
sciously realized at her breast. To 
a true mother natural facts cannot 
but be lovely. Interpreted in this 
spirit to her child they spell love. 

It is well to remember that a 
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“trailing cloud of glory,” suddenly 
born into this world of flesh and 
blood, cannot grasp earthly condi- 
tions or secrets for some time. These 
conditions and secrets must be pre- 
sented in the terms of a possible 
different dimension, or as near to it 
as human imagination can attain. 
The world of wings, fairies, dew- 
drops and flowers is possibly nearer 
the understanding of a little pilgrim 
who is learning to adjust himself 
to a new world and trying to use 
new weapons than one wherein 
mature men and women have be- 
come at home. Botany is a wonder- 
world of suggestion from which to 
teach a child. To enable a child to 
understand the secrets the bee whis- 
pers to the clover, one must use facts 
as apparent fancies and fancies as 
unforgettable possibilities. There 
is no natural fact told simply and 
sweetly to a little child which can 
shock him. It is the unnatural em- 
phasis on a natural process which 
bewilders and destroys. To take a 
child into the home garden and 
answer his questions about insects 
and flowers is to give his emotional 
nature a bias towards sweet scents 
and charm and deliciousness. In 
order to teach him the secret of 
eating beautifully for strength and 
joy in life, one would not take him 
to a butcher’s shop. One would 
show him his simple supper, spread 
out with flowers and glass, china, 
silver and linen. 

The mother who purely under- 
stands the matters pertaining to her 
sexual life and that of her mate ap- 
proaches the holy of holies of the 
story of birth, tenderly, beautifully: 
“If God had willed, my little one, 
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he could have made you as flowers 
are made. But He willed other- 
wise. This is how it happened: He 
told the secret of love to father and 
mother; and through father’s strong 
love for mother and her tender love 
for him, you were put in a soft, wee 
bag right in the centre of mother’s 
body. Even mother scarcely knew 
the great secret until she began to 
feel you slowly growing and grow- 
ing within her as you nestled, so 
small at first, under her heart. For 
nine months she lived in the light, 
loving you, though you were in the 
darkness, like a snowdrop in the 
earth, waiting for blossoming-time. 
She made a temple of her body for 
your use, for she knew you had 
been allowed to leave a Heaven of 
joy and light that you could put 
flesh and blood and bones and 
muscle upon the little gossamer 
thing of spirit that God loved and 
loves still. You had to grow ribs, 
lungs, legs, arms and eyes and ears 
so that you could understand and 
do your part in the new world in 
which you would slowly become a 
man.” 

There is no age at which children 
may not suddenly surprise their 
parents by questions which de- 
mand immediate answers. To put 
them off is to run a risk of never 
hearing other, similar questions 
from them. Reserve and shyness, 
or the wrong and hasty answer has 
often sent the little seekers within 
themselves into that desolate region 
of doubt and fear which is the bogy- 
land of childhood. A child should 
always be taken seriously, however 
fartastic the solution may be which 
is offered. A laugh, a sneer, a rep- 
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rimand or an impatient or untrue 
answer may cost the parent more 
than can be realized at the time. A 
child’s longing to know is a guaran- 
tee of his right to know. Blossom- 
ing-time is the best hour for revela- 
tions. Mothers are not only the 


houses of Life, but the chosen re- 
vealers of its mysteries. 


THE NECESSITY OF POETRY IN 
THE FAMILY 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


A picTurE often comes to my mem- 
ory of an old nurse sitting before 
the fire rocking my baby sister and 
singing songs that were not always 
lullabies. It seemed a great waste 
of effort to me to sing “grown-up 
songs” to a baby and I would say, 
“She doesn’t understand”; but 
the old nurse only smiled and said, 
“Not now”; then continued her 
songs. Modern psychology and 
Mother Goose both agree with the 
old nurse, that one cannot begin 
too early to accustom the child to 
rhythm. There seems no diversity 
of opinion, indeed, as to the desir- 
ability of children acquiring the 
habit of poetry; it is agreed unani- 
mously, too, that the poetry habit 
is acquired like any other habit, by 
regular practice. Beginning at an 
early age, poetry should be read day 
by day, forever. 

Through the home activities and 
interests runs a constant stream of 
suggestion and about the home is 
an atmosphere created for poetry. 
Eyes that have the blue of the sky 
in them should not so lightly find 
a needless tear waiting here, both 
Baby and Babyhood suggest. The 
boundaries of babyland ever extend 
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further than we think. In The Child 
and the Piper, the child on the cloud 
asks the piper in the valley to “pipe 
that song again,’ — that he weeps 
to hear. Before a flower in a cran- 
nied wall, or anywhere in the land 
of “don’t know,” a Tennyson and 
a child may stand side by side in 
wonder, confessing 


... tf I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 
From the wigwam doorway Hia- 
watha saw the stars and heard the 
water, but it was the old Nokomis 
who led him up the golden stairway 
of poetry to make them his own and 
a part of his home. So must have 
done the mother of the freshman 
who was asked to write a home letter 
for her first theme, and began, “I 
think of the same sunshine flooding 
the dear old kitchen at home”’; then 
added, “Mrs. Tinker has a milk 
strainer just like ours.” That is 
what home feeling is made of, the 
flood of sunshine enveloping not 
only the kitchen and the milk 
strainer, but the whole home and 
all the material things that repre- 
sent the daily duties and activities 
and joys which we call living, and 
the same sunshine brightening our 
little corner of the world wherever 
we may be. To test the power of 
early impressions, an old song from 
Helen Keller’s childhood home, 
which she had heard before her ill- 
ness, was played for her without 
any explanation, as she held her fin- 
gers on the piano. Her smiles be- 
trayed a joyous sensation and she 
communicated the impression she 
received as “‘a man walking up and 
down with a baby in his arms sing- 
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ing Black Crow,” but could give no 
explanation of its source. It was 
the song her father had sung to 
his babies. So The Shandon Bells 
sounded “more grand” than any 
chime of any land to him around 
whose cradle they had flung their 
magic. With such deep, affection 
and recollection will our children 
one day recall some cherished time- 
piece as do we The Old Clock on the 
Stairs, that still ticks to our mem- 
ory. Six grown men and women will 
ever remember the weekly cere- 
mony, participated in by the small- 
est, which their father made of wind- 
ing the great-grandfather’s clock 
that stands in their home dining- 
room. A moon-face clock takes me 
back to a little chair beside a sainted 
aunt, at whose birth, marriage and 
death, it had ticked from its same 
corner. Again I sit so still and listen 
while she reads, — as I watch the 
little silk checks of her widespread 
skirts. Like a bird she always 
seemed to me, just alighted, so 
lightly could she move. Of all my 
world she never went away; yet it 
seemed as if she knew most about 
what Mr. James calls “the wonder- 
ful wanderings of the soul.” 

From early impressions of which 
we are all unaware are garnered the 
elements for future emotions, af- 
fections — and our seemingly un- 
accountable prejudices. The father 
almost devoured with kisses during 
The Children’s Hour should more 
surely hold those children in the 
round tower of his heart and keep 
them forever than Whittier’s “va- 
pid idlers,” lolling around their 
costly board. It was a wrinkled 
old Nokomis who nursed the little 
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Hiawatha, “bedded soft in moss 
and rushes,” and his home was 
only a wigwam, behind which were 
“black and gloomy pine-trees.” 
Yet, because the good Nokomis 
answered when the child heard the 
lapping of the water and asked, 
“What is that, Nokomis?” Hia- 
watha learned to know all Nature’s 
secrets and to talk with birds and 
beasts as brothers. And we know 
his home was happy, for he “sang 
the song of children.” Our children, 
too, on summer evenings, may, like 
Hiawatha, sing the kind of songs 
Nokomis taught. 

When the house-mates sitting 
around a bright fire are “enclosed in 
a tumultuous privacy,” is the night 
for The Snow-Storm. ’T is then, 
too, that we might let the thought- 
less boy, cruel to bird or beast, 
“backward cast his e’e” on the 
crash of the field-mouse’s cozy 
house that had cost him “mony a 
weary nibble,” and which had led 
the sentimental poet to his pessi- 
mistic conclusions on the fallibility 
of the best-laid schemes of mice 
and men. The Concord Hymn, or 
The Landing of the Pilgrims, shows 
what made our homes free in the 
land of the brave, and how they 
can be kept so, — by our listening 
to the same word about man that 
comes to our fireside to-day, which, 
to the watching Pilgrim, came as 
he sat by the seaside, — 


As much as he is and doeth, 
So much shall he bestow. 


The Charcoalman argues conclu- 
sively to a child that it is not leisure 
that makes men happy. In spite 
of the fact that he “labors much 
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for little pay,” he cheerily calls 
“Charco’! Charco’!” when he sees 
the light of his own home, and 
Martha from the door replies, 
“Mark, ho! Mark, ho!” Even the 
baby cries, “Ah, go! Ah, go!” A 
child could picture no happier wel- 
come. 

As we search back in our child- 
hood among the memories that 
stand to us for love of home, how 
strange it is that we recall the very 
thing we scarce took note of at 
all, — the mother heart, “‘at leisure 
from itself to soothe and sympa- 
thize.” That was what the little 
boy expected, when he _ hurried 
home from school on the car after a 
slight coasting accident. Quite un- 
mindful of his desire for sympathy, 
—or the real discomfort of the 
child, — the mother reproved him 
mildly for riding when he was sup- 
posed to walk. Then he exclaimed, 
“Every one at school was so kind. 
Miss K. took me in her lap and 
there wasn’t a boy that didn’t 
say ‘Gee!’ when I hit that tree.” 

Critics are complaining of eva- 
sive idealism in modern literature, 
of insipidity in children’s books, 
of a sham optimism that will not 
face life’s facts squarely. There 
are homey, old-fashioned poems in 
which is the gospel of work, with 
love of God and fellow man and the 
fortitude which does not screen 
‘ even childhood from life’s respon- 
sibilities. What a wealth of home 
feeling is crowded into the story of 
The Leak in the Dike. The busy 
mother cheerily called Peter from 
his play outside the cottage door 
to take the smoking cake to the 
blind man across the dike. Then 
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humming a song, she turned, con- 
fident of Peter’s obedience (or was 
it codperation?), to set the table 
for her husband’s coming. It was 
inevitable that a Peter, trained in 
such a home, should have done the 
right thing to save homes like that 
when he heard the water trickling 
through the dike. 

In the art gallery at the World’s 
Fair there was a picture before 
which stood always an interested 
group. A country boy, traveling-bag 
in hand, was standing in a kitch- 
en with father, mother and weep- 
ing sisters about. But he might 
have been alone, and any child in 
the group could have told that the 
little house was saying, “‘Stay,” 
and the little road saying, “Go.” 
The House and the Road says to 
mothers, as well as to youth, that it 
is by journeying — maybe no other 
way —the child could ever know 


Why a little House would have you stay, 
When a little Road says, “‘Go.” 


Farmer John with his black coat 
off and his old coat on, patting old 
Bay and old Gray, while they drink 
at the trough, is wiser than when he 
went away. 

We might take a hint from Farm- 
er John that pets and animals who 
are dependent upon a child’s care 
may inspire more home feeling than 
nurseries full of the grandest toys. 
Such a friend was Matthew Ar- 
nold’s dachshund, Geist, named in 
his poem “for future times to know.” 
I thought of Geist the other day, as 
I stood waiting inside a glass door. 
Outside stood a beautiful collie, 
wistfully gazing in. Each one who 
entered invited him to go in, but 
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he had very evidently been told to 
remain outside. At last came a 
man with white beard, who spoke 
more kindly still to the dog, then, 
turning to his companion, said, 
“Is n’t he a beauty? He is Dr. 
Meany’s dog. A dog is a man’s 
best friend.” Many years the good 
doctor has been gone, but his friend, 
the faithful collie, still makes men 
mention daily his master’s name 
and reminds the forgetful world of 
the wonderful love of man for man’s 
first friend. 

While visiting, as a girl, in Iowa, 
my father insisted upon my accept- 
ing his dear cousins’ invitation to 
a distant city. They were strangers 
to me and I longed to turn back as 
I neared the house; but when I 
entered the hall,. the eyes of my 
great-great-grandfather met me 
from an old portrait, exactly like 
the one in my far-off home. Down 
out of the frame he seemed to step 
to greet me, to whisper, “ You be- 
long.” So might we vitalize to our 
children some portrait whose tar- 
nished frame they have polished, 
and link the past and present and 
future into a poem. 

The child who picks lilacs from 


his bedroom window and drinks in. 


their fragrance gets poetry of which 
the city child will never quite know, 
but the city child has the park and 
the sky. And he may dance with 
the florists’ daffodils, and Words- 
worth’s Daffodils may multiply 
them to ten thousand, “tossing their 
heads in sprightly dance.” If the 
city child does not hear Robert of 
Lincoln there are robins in the 
city “with news from heaven fresh 
every day,” and in the city and the 
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country alike there are firelight and 
bedtime. 

To the boy, longing for deserts 
and jungles, oceans and mountains, 
a poem makes far lands near. To the 
children, poetry in the home can 
make it seem “easy to be strong, 
simple to be true.” 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR APRIL 


1. What course should be followed by a 
mother when her little girl of six makes 
friends with children not regarded by 
the mother as desirable? 


Tuis is a very delicate matter. The 
course to be followed depends en- 
tirely upon whether the children con- 
sidered undesirable are so regarded 
because they have really serious de- 
fects of character, or because they 
simply have disagreeable manners. 
In the first case, a mother could 
scarcely allow her children to asso- 
ciate with them. In the second case, 
she might make every effort to help 
the “undesirable” children to ac- 
quire better manners! Whatever is 
done in meeting this situation of 
undesirable companions, it should be 
so done that the feelings of the chil- 
dren and the feelings of their par- 
ents are not hurt; and above all, that 
the little girl of six is not taught to 
look down upon the other children. 
2. What can be done to help a boy of 


nine, quick to take offense when none 
is intended? 


This boy should be reminded that 
it is very seldom that any person 
is intentionally offensive. His com- 
mon sense should be appealed to; 
he will quickly learn that other per- 
sons are like himself, — intending, 
usually, no offense! 
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3. What course should be followed in the 
case of a clever boy of eight who easily 
keeps up with his class, but might, if 
he applied himself more industriously, 
be first in the class? 

A clever boy can usually be in- 
fluenced most quickly by means of 
a story. Perhaps the best story to 
tell to this boy is that of The Par- 
able of the Talents. He will obtain 
from this both the knowledge that 
he should do his best, and the in- 
centive to do it. 

4. How can a family of children best be 


taught the right attitude toward a 
step-mother soon to come to them. 


This depends very largely upon 
the relatives of the children’s own 
mother. If their attitude toward the 
step-mother is trustful and loving 
and happily hopeful, that of the 
children will be the same. The 
father, of course, should have a 
little talk with the children, not 
about the attitude they should take 
toward their step-mother, but about 
the happiness they will give her, 
and that she will give them; also, 
about his own happiness in bring- 
ing her to them. Once among them, 
a great deal will depend upon the 
stepmother herself. But not every- 
thing,— indeed, there is nothing in 
the world so influenced by what rela- 
tives and neighbors say, as the posi- 
tion of the step-mother in the minds 
of her step-children. 

5. What should be done in the case of a 


boy of twelve, otherwise honest, who 
pilfers cookies, etc., from the pantry? 


The action of this boy in connec- 
tion with the cookies should be 
taken seriously, but not too seri- 
ously. At the age of twelve he should 
be able to understand that to take 
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anything belonging to another per- 
son, without permission, is not hon- 
est. 

However, there is a natural con- 
nection between boys and cookies! 
Though there might be some cook- 
ies in the pantry not to be touched 
by the boy, there should also be 
a cooky jar to which he might go 
at any time without permission. 
Such a receptacle will avoid the 
problem of pilfering; — in a house 
known to me, even when the cooky 
jar is empty, the children do not 
take the cookies from the pantry 
without asking if they may. 

6. Should a girl of twelve who likes very 


bright colors be allowed to wear suc 
colors. ; 


It is natural that a girl of twelve 
should like very bright colors. If 
too bright, she could scarcely have 
dresses made of them, but she might 


have hair ribbons, neckties, and 
muflers. 

7. What should be done in the case of a 
child of three who destroys things when 
in a temper, — his toys, books, or even 

_ clothes? 

In the first place this child should 
not be given new toys or books; 
in the case of clothes, it might be 
good discipline to require him occa- 
sionally to wear some garment he 
had torn when in a temper. In the 
second place, a child subject to such 
temper is probably not well, and a 
physician should be consulted re- 
garding him. It may be that he 
needs more sleep, or a simpler diet. 
A physician would know just what 
to advise. 

8. How should one deal with a boy of 


twelve who teases the younger children 
of the family? 
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The boy should first be told that 
this is unkind. If he persists, he 
should be punished in some effect- 
ual manner suited to his disposition. 
Teasing is one of the things that 
should never be allowed; it not 
only makes little children unhappy, 
—it makes them fretful and peevish. 
And it develops in the teaser a bad 
habit of inconsideration, at the very 
age when he should be forming the 
good habit of thought for others. 

g. Should parents select their children’s 
friends or allow the children to choose 
them? 

Parents should try to surround 
their children with other children, 
any or all of whom they would wish 
their children to have as friends. 
From these, their children will 
choose those most congenial to 
them. Should a child chance to 
select, at school or elsewhere, a 
friend not known to the parents, this 
child-friend should be welcomed, 
and unless there is some grave 
reason why not, further acquaint- 
ance and friendship should be en- 
couraged. Choosing friends is a per- 
sonal matter, whether one chances 
to be a child or a grown-up. 

10. Should a father and mother mention 
to their little girl of four — too young 
to be told the story of life — that a new 
baby is expected? 

Not only should the child of four 
be told that a new baby is expected, 
but she should be encouraged to 
help in the preparations for its 
welcome. She might be shown the 
little clothes, the cradle, basket, 
etc. Little articles likely to appeal 
to her, such as the small hair-brush, 
a pair of little knitted boots, should 
be given her to give to the baby. 


A child of four, though too young 
to be told the story of life, perhaps, 
is just at the age to take great pleas- 
ure in the thought of a new baby 
coming to her house. 


THE MOTHER-PLAYFELLOW 


Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for February, 1916, reads as follows: 
“Can a mother be a playfellow of her boy 
of eight and still command his respect?” 
Yes, I have seen it successfully 
done by a brilliant woman who 
played as a comrade with her chil- 
dren from babyhood to college days. 
Playing together promotes better 
understanding, as has been proved 
by fathers who play ball with their 
sons and ministers who play basket- 
ball with men or boys of their con- 


gregations. 
Mrs. Hersert Baley, 
Washington, D.C. 


In our home we have a little girl 
of nine years (my niece) and we are 
all her playfellows, from her grand- 
mother down to her youngest aunt. 
Weplay school, store, mother, games 
(outside and indoors) and almost 
everything with her. She seems to 
look forward to her little play-time 
each day. She is the happiest child 
in the world and is very respectful 


to us all. 
GC. MH. DB: 
Frostburg, Md. 


Yes, indeed, a boy of eight is a 
jolly playfellow, but the mother 
should understand boy games 


enough to be interested. 
M. M. N., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


’ A mother does not have to lose 
her dignity by playing with her 
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eight-year-old son. In fact a mother 
never looks more at ease and digni- 
fied than when playing in a natural 
way with her children, and instead 
of her son losing respect for her, she 
will command a greater respect; 
because of the civil courtesies she 
bestows on him, he will develop 
into her greatest admirer. Only 
this afternoon I saw a mother help- 
ing her little son to fly a kite and 
there seemed to be so much of the 
grace of motherhood and simplic- 
ity of childhood combined that I 
thought of this question in the 
Home Procress MaGazine. 


Mrs. Lawrence C. Kino, 
Dallas, Texas. 


CURING WASTEFULNESS 

Question No. 1c, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for February, 1916, reads as follows: 
“How can children best be taught not to be 
wasteful?” 

Get them interested in geography 
and nature study. Let them see how 
Nature uses every sort of material 
and wastes nothing; how great 
manufacturing plants use their by- 
products. I teach mine not to waste 
paper by getting them interested in 
forests and showing them the rela- 
tion between the use of paper and 
destruction of forests. Get them 
interested in home life three genera- 
tions ago and the ways our grand- 
mothers used every little scrap of 
cloth, every little bit of fat, — even 
the old letters to make lamplighters. 


Mrs. H. A. NIGHTINGALE, 
Richmond, Va. 


Let a child feel the want of some 
of these things he wastes. When 
my child throws a half-eaten apple 
away, he goes without apples for a 
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few days, so it does n’t happen very 
often. A story which applies often 
helps. My mother taught me we 
had no right to waste when so many 
people in the world were needy. If 
we were “well-to-do” we needed 
what we did not use to give to 
others. 


Mrs. E. A. Moore, 
Alameda, Cal. 


By using their own pocket money 
to buy pads, pencils, etc., which 
every child wants, — by going with- 
out those things which they do not 
take care of. 


Mrs. C. P. Harris, 
Westport, Conn. 


By teaching children to know 
“values.” If the extravagance is in 
money, teach the children the value 
of a nickel or a dime, by having 
them earn their own money. A 
child is never so wasteful when 
things come by his own labors and 
efforts. He knows what they really 
cost. The study of economics in 
general should be taught them. 


Ruta S. Porter, 
Pittsburgh, Va. 


HELPING THE ENVIOUS GIRL 


Question No. 2, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for February, 1916, reads as follows: 
“How can a girl of twelve who is inclined 
to be envious of the good things of others 
best be helped?” 


A girl of twelve who is inclined 
to be envious of the good things of 
others can best be helped by mak- 
ing plain the reason why she can- 
not have the same things as the 
others do. Point out how very much 
the girl has to be thankful for, even 
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in her present circumstances, show 
how much worse off she might be, 
and show how the others could be 
unhappy even in their luxury. Read 
the stories of The Boy with the Half 
Loaf and Carol and Jasmine and 
others. Tell the story of the Glad 
Little Rabbit. Play the glad game. 


“ . 
Homestead, Fla. 


I have tried to teach my little 
girls that the very best things in this 
world are free and for us, if we take 
or appropriate them. If one says, 
“*T wish we had a large lawn like our 
neighbor has,” I tell her if she will 
look upon it without envy, being 
glad it is out-of-doors and free for 
all eyes, that in a sense it really 
belongs to her, — just as much as 
the moon, or the air, or the trees, 
or happiness. 


Mrs. Bert C. WELLs, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Try and interest the girl in health- 
ful games and good reading, so that 
her mind will have a chance to 
grasp the really good things of life. 
Also bring her in touch with the 
really poor and teach her the joy of 
sacrifice in helping the poor. In this 
way she will be taught the littleness 
of envy and will learn of things 
really worth while that will take 
the place of envy. 


Ms hs Ras 
Harrison, Ark. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR MAY 
( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have had any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
scribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 


questions on any subject of interest in this con- 


nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Evrror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. What should be done in the 
case of a girl who plays the 
piano nicely, yet never wishes 
to play when asked? 

2. How can a cordial, friendly 
manner best be developed in 
children? 

3. Will it be detrimental to a 
child who loves animals to 
grow up without a pet? 

4. What course should be fol- 
lowed by a high-school teacher 
in the case of a girl student of 
sixteen who is silly about boys, 
and is not helped by her mo- 
ther to overcome it? 

5- How can an active boy of 
eleven who lives in an apart- 
ment be kept sufficiently quiet 
not to annoy neighboring ten- 
ants and yet be kept happy 
and healthy? 

6. How can an over-intense girl 
of twelve best be helped? 

7. What is the best course to fol- 
low with a small child who 
does not like to lend his toys? 

8. How can a fondness for being 
outdoors best be cultivated in 
city children? 

g. Is it wise to allow two boys 
living in a village, to have a 
wayside lemonade stand? 

10. How can children best be 
guarded against acquiring the 
habit of gossiping? 
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The First Hundred Thousand 
By the Junior Sub (Ian Hay) 


A WONDERFUL composite picture which 
shows us what the impromptu Thomas 
Atkins is like when his independence is for- 
gotten in bigger thoughts and his cheerful- 
ness has become habitual under discourage- 
ment. With his characteristic mingling of 
humor and pathos and fascinating Scotch 
dialect, Captain Beith tells how seven 
months of pegging away under make-be- 
lieve conditions formed the raw recruits into 
his “sturdy infantry battalion with artillery, 
jingling cavalry and transport trains.”” We 
see them sifted and sorted till each finds 
his place before or in the trench. We are 
with them in very active service, partici- 
pating for seventy-two hours in the Big 
Rush. We learn how it feels to capture and 
hold Force Alley for a day and a half, then 
fall back because the rest are too far behind 
to support either flank. At night we see 
the wounded and dead smuggled or buried 
by the light of the enemy’s star shells, or 
listen to aeroplanes buzzing home to roost 
attended by shrapnel, or wonder at the 
adaptability to temporary habitat, and the 
degree to which familiarity breeds con- 
tempt for awesome display of “frightful- 
ness.” 

The reader will find it, as does Captain 
Beith himself, a very interesting life and 
will hope too that the glory of the war 
shall not be all for those who are at the 
finish, but a share for the First Hundred 
Thousand, who went, stayed and held on 
while Great Britain waited — too long — 
for the others to volunteer. 

PC, 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.) 


The Art of the Moving Picture 
By Vachel Lindsay 


Tuts book is a consideration of various 
phases of a rather vital problem, in which 
the casual reader will find much of interest 
and enlightenment, although it was written 
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primarily, Mr. Lindsay tells us in his fore- 
word, for photo-play audiences, on whose 
intelligent sympathy and understanding 
rests, he feels, much of the responsibility 
for the achievement of the rich future he 
foresees for the moving picture, in the power 
of which to soften and illumine the rank 
and file of our democracy, too rarely ap- 
pealed to, in the field of amusement, on any 
save grounds of nerve excitation, Mr. 
Lindsay shows a rare faith. The real pur- 
pose of the book is to forward the develop- 
ment of this instrument of democracy, as 
Mr. Lindsay regards it, and his insistence 
on the need of beauty in the moving pic- 
ture is his significant and distinguishing 
note. Through his attempts to create 
standards of choice and criticism for photo- 
play audiences; to stimulate producers by 
the demand for a photo-play technique 
founded on principles inherent in its own 
art and to arouse artists to cooperation 
through appreciation of the kinship of the 
art of the photo-play with all other forms 
of plastic art, runs this plea for beauty; 
beauty of setting, of acting, of scenario; 
knowledge of beauty in the producer; sense 
and need of beauty in photo-play audiences. 

Some talk of symbols there is, and help- 
ful opinions on censorship expressed with 
much humor, while a certain extravagance 
of phrasing may be traceable to enthusiasm 
for the pageant form. The latter part of 
the book deals, still interestingly, with less 
dogmatic matter. 

S. W. C. 


(The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.) 


Dear Enemy 


By Jean Webster 


Every one who has read, or seen, Daddy 
Long Legs, will need no introduction to 
Sallie McBride, who, partly from pride and 
partly in a spirit of adventure, undertakes 
the position of head of the John Grier Home 
for orphans. Those who have not met her 
will enjoy thoroughly the story of her expe- 
riences. They are told in gay, tender, 
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humorous letters to Judy, whose money 
Sallie spends so lavishly but wisely in trans- 
forming the hideous institution into a model 
modern home. Dear Enemy is the “dour” 
Scotch surgeon, who abhors changes and 
attends to the physiological aspects of the 
Home, while the frivolous Sallie instills love, 
warmth and sensitiveness into the cheerless 
lives of the one hundred and thirteen or- 

hans, each needing “a mother apiece.” 
Sallie uses the same material means util- 
ized by real mothers since time began, — 
baths, pets, kisses, pretty clothes, appetiz- 
ing food and play. Her plans pursue her 
orphans out into the lonely world, with the 
thought of the six guest rooms at the Home, 
to take away the “‘alone” feeling. Initia- 
tive and responsibility are fostered, instead 
of the unreasoning obedience of the asylum 
attitude, as more valuable assets in an or- 
phan’s future career. Even the sombre but 
inestimable Sandy’s character is remodeled 
by Sallie’s hypnotic brightness, and her 
letter tells Judy, “You would n’t know we 
were orphans to hear us talk.” 

- It is institutionalism down to date — but 
it is much more, for it is a love story with a 
bit of a mystery. The inimitable illustra- 
tions by the author reflect the humor 
Sallie McBride finds in life wherever she 
looks. mh F.C. 

(The Century Company. $1.30 net.) 


The American School 
By Walter S. Hinchman, 
English Master in Groton School 


Tuis is one of the “‘American” books, — a 
series of small volumes on current questions. 
Its object is to interest parents and teachers 
in the problems of secondary schools and to 
bring them to understand the need of co- 
operation. The book is a study, chiefly, of 
secondary education in public and private 
schools, but there is an interesting digres- 
sion into the estimation of American traits, 
— to discover the principles which are to 
underlie the like-mindedness of the New 
America. Education is emphasized as 
growth through production; the needs 
noted are less waste, better-trained, better- 
paid teachers, alive to civic interests and 
with a sense of obligation beyond that 
‘nominated in the bond.” The author’s 
ideal school of to-morrow is to develop in- 
dividual capacity by revision of method 
and a curriculum which leads to the life of 
the pupil outside of school, longer hours, 
better surpervised athletics. Mr. aden 


approves a six-year high school and continu- 
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ous system from primary through unive 
sity, with shared state control and feder. 
supervision; but, in this as in the vexed 
matter of morality and religion for the 
schools, the author has thought out more 
than he can work out. 

It is inevitable that the book should lear 
toward intellectual aristocracy and thé 
private school and that the author’s poin 
of view, in matters of codperation of home 
and school, should reflect his favored posi 
tion as master in one of America’s mos 


ideal schools. 
mm PG 
(Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00 net.) 


Just David 
By Eleanor H. Porter 


Ir is asking a great deal of any boy to 
play the rdle of successor to Pollyanna; but 
David plays his part even better than 
Pollyanna, just because he does n’t play it 
too well. For six years David has been on 
the mountain alone with his father, the 
violins, the sunsets, the woods and the sil- 
ver lake. Then fate, in the person of Sim- 
eon Holly, ungently reveals to him that not 
filling the Holly wood-box is being a discord 
in the Orchestra of Life, in which his father 
had told him he is an instrument. In a 
world where weeds and dirt seem all impor- 
tant, David is puzzled to know how he is to 
find the beautiful world of which he is to 
tell his father when he meets him in the 
Far Country, with his violin at his chin and 
the bow drawn across the strings. Not un- 
til he finds blind Joe, and needs to create 
the beauty of the world for his sightless 
eyes, does David realize what his father 
said, that he did not need to see the beauty 
to play it, —that it was all there in the 
violin. David learns something more, in 
the moment of renunciation when he drops 
his unsuspected pile of jingling gold-pieces 
before Simeon Holly to pay the mortgage, 
—the gold-pieces that were to give him 
his “chance.” 

David gets his chance at last. The mys- 
tery is solved and he is no longer Just 
David. But, meanwhile, Mrs. Holly dis- 
covers that David knows such things as she 
never dreamed there were to know, and 
David himself finds the beauty everywhere 
for which he looks and plays it to the vil- 
lage folk as effectually as did Pollyanna 
play her “glad game,” even to the un- 


Bs Fe Ses 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 


. tangling of lovers’ knots. 








